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THE SISTERS. 


Come hither, gentle sister, 
And raise me in the bed; 
Now place yourself behind me, 
And press this weary head ; 
For | have much to tell you, 
When all are fast asleep— 
You need not be alarmed 
Though I should wildly weep. 


There now, I’m nicely settled, 
And we are all alone, 
With nothing to distress us 
Bat the wintry wind’s sad moan, 
And the flickering of that taper, 
Where a winding-sheet [ see— 
Ah! death, that comes too soon to some, 
Brings happiness to me. 


I’ve placed me, dearest sister, 
That you may not mark my face; 
And yet the tale I have to tell 
Knows nothing of disgrace. 
But weeks have grown to months, dear, 
And months have swelled to years, 
Since first I had within my heart ¥ 
This fountain of sad tears. iy 


Do you remember, darling, 
An eve in leafy June? 

The sun had set in crimson light, 
And gently rose the moon. 

We wandered by the river’s side— 
Henry our friend was there; 

You surely must remember it, 
That sunset was so fair. 


Your heart is wildly beating— 
I feel each heavy throb ! 
Oh! lay me on the pillow— es 
Pll give back sob for sob ! oe 
I long thought that he loved me— 
That eve I heard him say 
That you were all the world to him— 
Ob! turn not thus away. 


But let me tell you all, dear, 

Whilst life and strength remain— 
I know he is returning 

To visit you again ; 
I pray for — iness to both— 

ut would that I were dead, 

And laid in shrouded slumber 

In the churchyard’s quiet bed ! 


* « * * 


Now, fare thee well, sweet sister ! 
The dawn is cold and grey— 
Oh! ope that gloomy casement 
That my soul may pass away, 
The cocks are crowing loudly— 
The world begins to wake— 
Oh! take me to your bosom, 
I knew my heart would break !—Aszex. 





AN ODE OF HAFIZ. 


I can’t but think you much in the wrong, Prophet, 
When you cursed the swine and the wine-grape’s juice. 
Trust me, this is the short and the long of it, 
Every thing pleasant has its use. 
This is as true as is the Koran— 
I will maintain it against a host. 
The sage of Mecca, with all his lore, ran 
Here his wise head against a post. 
Great, undoubtedly, was Mohammed—- 
Great in all his divine affairs; 
But the man who banished good wine and ham, said 
More, believe me, than his prayers. : 
Both suit most tastes—I could hardly take on 
Myself to say which is most to mine; 
But I almost think, to save my bacon, 
I'd “ go the whole hog,” and give up the wine! 





AN ADVENTURE ON A WEDDING TOUR. 


BY DUDLEY COSTBLLO. 


There is a rapid stream, passing indeed for a river in Wales, which 
finds its source in a hollow amid the dreary mountain moors above Tre- 
Garon, and in its descent to the sea forms the boundary for many miles be- 
tween Cardiganshire on one side, and Carmarthenshire and Pembroke on 
the other. 

This stream, or river, is called the Teifi. 

It has been celebrated in song, from the days of Cadwallon to our own, 
for the romantic beauty of its shores—and it also boasts a celebrity of a 
more substantial nature, the excellent trout and salmon, the finest in the 
principaley, which are caught in its waters. The angler who throws his 

in the favoured haunts above Lampeter,—the privileged fishermen 
of the weir at Celgerran, or those who glide in light coracles beneath the 
shadow of the dark woods which in so many places overhang the stream, 
know full well the value of the produce of the Teifi, and rate their spoil 
accordingly. Royalty even has testified to the excellence of the Teifi 
salmon, for when the “ sick epicure,” George IV., passed through South 
Wales, he acknowledged it had given him a new sensation, and that none 
other was comparable to it. 

It might have been for the purpose of eating salmon only—for gastro- 
nomers, like lovers, little heed the space which separates them from the 
object of their desires,—or for the simple purpose of enjoying some of the 
finest scenery in South Wales, or, possibly, fur both these reasons com: 


| bined, that two travellers, a lady and a yp aseomenes directed their steps, in 


the early part of last summer, towards the course of this picturesque and 
pleasant river. We will not separate the fish from the waters in which 
they floated, and say that the gentleman solely admired the one and the 
lady the other, for the former had taste as well asa good appetite, and his | 
fair companion was not so exclusive an admirer of the beauties of nature | 
as to slight the creature comforts which are usually rendered doubly wel- 
come by the fatigues of travel. At the risk, then, cf repetition, we may 
say, that the fame of the Teifi, in its most extended sense, had lured them 
on this their wedding tour, to cross the bare Carmarthen hills, and leave 
behind them the lovely vale of Towy, with all its countless beauties and 
enduring poetical associations. 

The picturesque character of Welsh scenery is a fact universally ac: | 
knowledged, but there is nothing picturesque in the Welsh towns. For 

the most part they possess a ruined castle, but nothing beyond that to in- 
duce the traveller to linger long;—one or two inus, a bank, a market- 
house, a town hall—the houses of half a dozen solicitors and medical men, 
whose callings are emblazoned on the brass plates which decorate their 
doors, form the principal edifices that meet his eye—the rest are a mere 
heap of whitewashed cottages, mean in appearance, and not too pleasant 
on acloser inspection. 

Sights such as these are soon disposed of, and the newly wedded couple 
of whom we have spoken—we may as well give them their names—Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Howard—were more impatient to pursue their journey than 
loiter in Carmarthen, in spite of its being, as the Reverend Emilius Nich- 
olson says, “one of the most polite towns in Wales.” They travelled 
leisurely with their own light equipage, and it is the pleasantest way of 
travelling, especially in Wales, where the public conveyances are not of 
the first order—at least those that cross the country. To all appearance, 
the four-in-hand mail coach, which drew up in front of the Ivy Bush at 
Carmarthen, as Captain and Mrs. Howard were preparing to start, was a 
most orthodox and legitimate turn out; bat whoever trusted himself to 
the care of John Watkins, the driver, a merciful man to his beasts in one 
sense of the word, inasmuch as he rarely urged them beyond four miles 
an hour, would discover, at the close of a long summer's day, that in 
journeying from Carmarthen to Cardigan he had only accomplished a dis- 
tance of thirty miles—a most humiliating fact to any traveller of any spirit. 
There were several reasons for this slowness of motion, the principal of 
which were the heaviness of the road across the hills, the enormous 
weight the horses had to drag, the roof of the coach as well as the inside 
being invariably crowded with sputtering red-faced natives, in light-blue 
short-tailed coats, and plated silver bnttons ; but the chief cause was the 
extreme unwillingness of the aforesaid John Watkins to take leave of the 











roadside ale houses which, few and far between, were scattered on his 
way. It must, at the same time, be confessed, that the generality of the 


a strong accent on the last syllable), were quite as fond of Crw dda,” as the 
Cambrian Jehu himself, and quite as willing as he to postpone business to 
pleasure 

While his own horses were being put to, Captain Howard was a good 
deal amused in watching the movements of the incongruous load of the 
Pride vf the Mountain, but without entertaining any desire to form one 
of the party. Glowing with heat and (asit seemed to him in his iguor- 
ance of the uncouth language of the principality ) boiling over with passion, 
the choleric mountaineers rent and tore and clambered and gesticulated 
like beings possessed, until they had fought their way into the seats on 
the roof, when their rage seemed suddenly to subside, and they all began 
to talk together with so much vehemence, that had he even been a per- 
fect master of the Welsh tongue, he must have owned himself at fault in 
his attempt to discover the subjectof their conversation. I[t would 
scarcely have been more difficult tohave tried to interpret the cawing 
of a whole rookery, or the screaming of a cloud of puffins and cormo- 
rants when they rise before the fowler’s gun, so he gave up the vain en- 
deavour. 

The Pride of the Mountain was at length ready to start, the last Welsh- 
man had climbed to his place, John Watkins had taken his seat, the reins 
were gathered up in his left hand, and the whip in his right was circling 
with an ominous flourish, when another claimant appeared to share the 
vicissitudes of thejourney. He spoke English—after a fashion—and in a 
loud voice, ashe came panting and puffing up the street, called upon the 
coach to stop. 

“ Mr. Wat-kins—Mr. Wat-kins! Myheart to good-ness! Mr. Wat- 
kins !—I am com-ing--I am com-ing !” 

And, as rapidly asa man could come who, besides being very stout and 
fat, was laden with a portmanteau, a heavy boat-cloak, and a large um- 
brella, the individual in question laboured up the ascent, his progress 
not being very greatly assisted by the manner in which the street was 
pitched, not paved, 

There was a general burst of laughter when he came in sight of the 
passengers, who greeted him one and all by the name of Thomas Evans 
—the greater number of themselves bearing the same patronymic,—and 
even Mr. Watkins himself, who had at firstbeen annoyed at the interrup- 
tion, increased the breadth of his broad features by a wide grin. To 
find a place for the new-comer and his baggage was one difficulty,—the 
next wus how to mount him, for climbing, with his figure, was out of the 
question. However, the expedient of ahouse-ladder, obligiugly furnish- 
ed by the vociferous host of the Ivy Bush, who stood at the door of his 
inn taking great interest in the proceedings, enabled the ponderous tra- 
eller to reach his destination, though not without his giving utterance to 
Many misgivings as to his safety in trying to do so. 

“My heart to good-ness,” exclaimed Mr. Evans, “ that ladder will 
never bear me. I weigh twenty stone,—yes, indeed !—ak ! take care, 
my heart, howit shakes! Give me your hand, Day-vyd Thomas. Ah,— 
thank the Lord for his mercy—here I am at last.” 

8o saying, he plumped down in the midst ofthe group who crowned 
the Pride of the Mountain, and by dint of his specific gravity, got tight- 
ly wedged into the middle of this human mass: his portmanteau was 
hurled after him, and found a lodgment somewhere; his umbrella and 
boat-cloak followed, the latter epening out in its descent, and covering the 
passengers like a huge sail,—and these feats performed, John Watkins 
was suffered to proceed on his journey. 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards, Captain and Mrs. Howard, who 
had shared in her husband’s amusement, bade farewell to mine host of 
the Ivy Bush, and proceeded in the samedirection. At the first village, 
which was barely halfa mile distant, they came up with the Pride of the 
Mountain ; like asinking vessel, she had been deserted by all her crew, 
the whole of the passengers—not excepting stout Thomas Evans,—having 
taken refuge in the little inn which bore the name of ‘The Cross Foxes,” 
—the animals thus described being depicted on the dusky sign-board 
of 7 very fiery hue, oras a herald would say,—sable, two foxes in saltire, 

ules. 
. Captain Howard drove quickly past this attractive establisliment, not 
unperceived, however, of the topers within, who shouted a God speed 
after him as he harried by, the loud tones of Thomas Evans being distin- 
guishable above the rest as he cried out at the top of his voice, “ I wish 


* We have no Welsh dictionary at hand, but a Cambrian potation is evidently 
intended. Ed Ald. 








passengers of the “ Pride of the Mountain,” (as the coach was called, with } 
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you a very plea-sant jour-ney!”’ Halfan hour later, when he reached the 
top of the hill above New Church, he turned his head and saw that the 
Pride of the Mountain was still a fixture opposite the Cross Foxes. 

The drive across the Carmarthen, mountain offers little to charm the 
tourist ;—the inequalities of the road are frequent till you reach Cwing- 
with, where you commence a long and steep ascent, which leads toa 
wide barren moor extending on either hand as far as the eye can reach. 
But though the way was toilsome, there was no tedium in the journey to 
our travellers. Enough for them that the sun shone bright above their 
heads, that the brygeze blew fresh across the mountain laden with the 
fume of the go abgath-bell :—they were lovers still, and saw 
the world reflected in each. eyes. It was at no rapid rate that 
they pursued their way, and the day well advanced when they came 
in sight of the pretty village of Newcastle Emlyn in the sheltered vall 
of the Teifi. Here they paused for afew hours, not only to rest the 
horses, but to explore the neighbourhood on foot, visiting the ruins of the 
castle, with its finely-arched gateway, and watching with pleased surprise 
the tortuous course of the wilful river, which here abruptly shifts its 
original direction, turns back upon itself, and after running parallel with 
its former stream, takes a wide sweep round the base of the castle, thus 
encircling it with a natural moat: and then, as if chafed with the delay 
occasioned by this circuitous course, rages and foams over its recky bed 
and disappears beneath the ivy-covered arches of the old grey bridge. 

At the little inn, called “The Salutation,” a pleasant name, savouring 
of scriptural welcome and hospitality, they tested the meritsof the fish, 
in whose praise we have already spoken. From the windows of their 
apartment, which almost overhang the stream, they saw the salmon cap- 
tured which, twenty minutes afterwards smoked upon the table before 
them: they witnessed the arrival and departure of their old friend 
the Pride of fhe Mountain which Captain Howard began to think had fair- 
ly founder n the road ; but no,—there it was again with its roof still 
crowded as Before, the only difference being, that the passengers were a 
trifle dustiemrather redder in the face, and, if possible, a thought thirstier 
then when hig last saw them. . 

As on the former occasion, this caravan of topers preceded. Captain 
Howard, but whether it was owing to a better road, or whether John 
Watkins deemed it expedient to waste a little more whipcord than usual 
in order to'make up for lost time, he did not again overtake the Pride of 
the Mountain. Had he known that the Assizes were being held just then 
at Cardigan, and that the majority of the red-faced passengers were wit- 
nesses ou a important trial which was to take place next day, and who 
probably would monopolise what ever rooms still remained vacant at the 
inns in the’town, he would either have remained for the night at New- 
castle EB ornot have loitered so long at the salmon-leap below the 
i narth. 
aptain and Mrs. Howard enjoyed their evening drive by 
the banks of the Toifi, untroubled by any disagreeable anticipation of the 
want of accommodation in the county town to which they were going ; 
nor, though the moon had riseu before they reached Llech-rhydd, and 
shed a flood of silverlight over the woods of Coed.mawr and the ruined 
towers of Cilgerran, did they materially hasten their pace. It was night, 
therefore, when they drove up the pronien street of Cardigan and stop- 
ped at the door of the hotel to which they had been recommended. 

But the recommendation was not of much service, for, letthe -will 
of the proprietor have been what it might, it was utterly out of his power 
to afford them any accomodation, every room being engaged from the 
ground-floor to the garrets, and some of these had more than two occu- 
pants. The lawyers had become “ seized” of all the best apartments, 
and the inferior ones had been eagerly caught up by those whom the 
business of the Assizes had brought to town. The dlord explained 
this state of things with many expressious of regret; he fe , more- 
that the travellers would scarcely meet with better lack elsewhere,— 
“ and, indeed,” he added, “ there is only one more house in Cardigan to 
which I can direct a lady and gentlemans,” 

Then turning to his helpmate, who stood at his elbow, and who, doubt- 
less with an eye to the picturesque, wore a man’s hat over her night-cap, 
he addressed some words in his native language, to which he received a 
very voluble and shrill reply, which threw no light on the state of the 
case until the landlord offered a translation. 

“Ah,—yes,” said he, “my wife, Mis-tress Griffith Jen-kins, is firmly 
per-suaded that you will not find any accommo-dation this night; how- 
ever, you can but try, you know,—here, you Owen Williams,” calling to 
a shock-headed boy, who made his appearance from the stable, ‘‘ go with 
the gentlemans and show the way to Mr. Evan's, the Golden Harp, in 
Water Street—that is the only chance.” 

Under the pilotage of this youth, who was guiltless of all knowledge of 
English, a fact which Captain Howard was speedily informed by the re- 
ply of “Dim Saesnig” to the first question put to him, the travellers 
threaded the narrow streets of Cardigan till they arrived in front of the 
Golden Harp, where, to judge by the noise inside, there were guests in 
plenty, and apparently disposed to make a night of it. 

A loud summons, ieostinn to the name of Evans, brought out a se- 
cond landlord, in whom Captain Howard was surprised to recognise the 
stout passenger who had so narrowly missed the Pride of the Mountain 
in the morning. He appeared no less jovial now that his foot was on his 
native-doorstep, and saluted the travellers with the wish to welcome. 

“Ah,—my heart to goodness, is it you, sir, and the lady? Well,—well, 
—to think of this, and not a bed in the house to spare, as I am a Chris- 
tian man ?”” 

“This is very unlucky,” returned Captain Howard,—“ are you sure 
you are quite full. Perhaps, as you have not long arrived yourself, you 
may have been misinformed. This lady, as you see, 1s very tired after a 
long day’s journey, and it would be a hard thing to have to go back to 
—what's the name of the place—Newcastle at this hour of the night; 
and yet that seems the only choice for us, unless you can take us in, for 
the other house is filled to Sceagbe. 

“ My heart to goodness!” again exclaimed the host; “ Mis-tress Bvans 
would give you up her own room if she had it, rather than that,—but it 
is full already, and we mast sleep in the bar ourselves the best way we 
can; ah, sir,—you are an officer, I think ?”—(Captain Howard bowed 
affirmatively),—‘I am very fond of the military, it was only the other 
day a smart Captain came here, and lodged in this very house,—poor 
man, he had the best bed-room, but-———”” Pe 

At this poiat of his speech he was interrupted by a sharp dig in the 
ribs from the elbow ofa sturdy woman, who had silently come to the 
door during the discussion. Like her townswoman, Mrs. Jenkins, this 
lady had also completed her toilet with a man’s hat, and those who are 
partial to this kind of costume, and have a predilection for square faces 
and squat figures, might pronounce her handsome. | 

The bulk of Mr. Evans did not render him insensible to the nature of 
the hint administered by his spouse, and whatever he was going to say 
remained suspended. 

“I beg your pardon, gentlefolks,” said Mrs. Evans; “ but my husband's 
brains is gone 'ool-gathering to-night. I think, instead of keeping the 
poor leddy waiting in the street talking about smart Captains,—not 
so smart as the gentlemans sitting beside her,—you had better have re- 








collected that the officer went away this morning; yes,” she repeated, 
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with a frown, in Be husband’s broad stare “he wen/ away this 

very wassingieand ’m pretty sure,” she mutterred, in an under-tone, 
“ he'll never come back,—however, there’s the room, and quite at your 
service, gentlefolks, if you can only wait till Peggy and myself have put 
it a bit to rights; perhaps the leddy and gentlemans will step into the 
bar till then.” 

Glad to be received on any terms, Mrs Howard left the carriage, Mrs. 
Evans took charge of a sac de nuit and dressing-case, and Captain Howard, 
having ascertained that there was stabling unoccupied, went round to 
see his horses properly put up. Inhis absence the host seemed am 
to make himself as agreeable as he could to the lady in the bar, was 
proceeding to entertain her with some choice observations on the beau- 
ties of his native country—a theme a Welshman seldom tires of,—when 
the voice of the partner of his joys was heard calling to him in no very 
measured accents. He disappeared with an agility that was surprisin 
in so stout a man, and which we can explain less easily by physi 
than by moral phenomena. From the noise overhead which almost im- 
mediately ensued, Mrs. Howard was inclined to imagine that he had 
been summoned to separate two combatants, the fighting propensities of 
the Welsh being more than usually developed when under the influence 
of crw dda. There was certainly a great deal of striving, and tugging, 
and scuffling along the floor, and a heavy thump every now and then 
seemed either to indicate a fray, or that some very obstinate person was 
causing trouble upstairs. Mrs. Howard felt uncomfortable at the thought 
of passing the night in such a oe lace, but the reappearauce of her 
husband soon afterwards dispelle all sense of fear, though she could not 
help telling him what she had heard, adding— 

“T am alraid, Charles, we have got into rather a tarbulent inn.” 

“These Welsh fellows, my love,” replied Captain Howard, “ area 
noisy set atall times, we had a proof of that on the road to-day; but when 
they geta little ale into their heads, they beat all [ ever heard. It is to 
be hoped they’ll soon tire themselves out, and then they’ll sleep the 
sounder for their exertions.” 

‘I am so sorry, dear, you were obliged to go to the stables yourself,” 
said tne lady. 

“Tt was just as well I did,” returned her husband, “for I am afraid, 
Isabel, that your favorites would have fared but badly if I had not been 
by. [found the place readily enough, and the door, luckily for me, was 
open, but the ostler, whom I discovered with one of the carriage lamps, 
was dead drunk in one of the stalls, so I had to drag him out into rather a 
less agreeable corner, while I littered down the gray in his place, and 
put up the brown horse in the stall beside him, The vorn-bin was open, 
and the rack full of hay, so they’re cared for atany rate. As to the car- 
riage, they don’t own such athing asa coach-house, so that it will have to 
stand in the open air all night; one comfort is that it’s fine.” 

At the close of this colloquy, Mr. and Mrs. Evans came back to the bar 
together ; the host puffed and panted as usual, and the black eyes of the 
hostess gleamed, and her cheeks flushed as if she too had had her share 
in the exercise above stairs, but neither of them said a word on the sub- 
ject. 

“‘T dare say you are tired, my leddy,” said Mrs. Evans, “ but no doubt 
you would like to take some supper before you go to bed. What would 
you wish to have ?” 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Howard—*“ a very little—anything will do for me 
—a little tea is all I care for.” 

“TI confess,” said Captain Howard, “ that I should like something more 
substantial. What have you got?” 

“ Why, the gentlemens upstairs have eaten up almost everything in the 
house—but the leddy can have some tea, and you, sir, I dare say, can 
make your supper off a beautiful bit of roof-beef. To-morrow morning 
we shall have plenty again, but to-night, as Heaven shall save me, there 
is nothing else.” 

“« My heart to goodness,” interposed Mr. Evans, “to think that there is 
nothing but roof-beef.” 

“I dare say it is very good,” said Howard, who was a capital traveller 
and always took things as he found them, “let us have it as soon as you 
can, for I’m half famished.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Evans both bestirred themselves, and though they 
had many calls upon thei attention, the demand for ale and pipes 
in an adjoining parlour being immense, soon placed the promised articles 
on the table, the roof-beef being attended by a large dish of boiled cab- 
bage. It is a very necessary accompaniment, as all will admit who have 
tasted the hard, smoky, indigestible preparation which forms a staple 
article of cottage fare in Wales, and is the substitute for the English far- 
mer’s bacon. 

_Appetite gave Captain Howard courage, and he ate what was set before 
him with as much relish as if he had been dining on one of Soyer’s most 
recherché dishes. 

During this divertissement the sounds of revelry begau to wax fainter in 
the parlour, the calls for erw dda were less frequent, the pipes were grad- 
mally put, out and when, at length, Captain and Mrs. Howard were shown 
to their apartment and received their hostess’s benison in the shape of 
that unpronounceable word which means “ good-night” in Welsh. the 
house was comparatively still. 

It was a large, gloomy room, and had a close, faint smell, which made 
Mrs. Howard long for the fresh air of the hills over which they had that 
day travelled, and even wished to be back amongst them, but as this 
might not be, she contented herself with throwing open the windows, a 
thing often neglected in the country, and evidently rarely practised at the 
Golden Harp. 

After a farewell look at the brilliant moon which had lighted them 
on the last part of their way, Howard and his young wife retired to 
ce and, thanks to the fatigue of a lung day’s journey were soon fast 
asleep. 

Mrs. Howard’s slumbers were not, however, destined to be so sound 
as those of her husband. She could barely have slept. two hours, when 
she awoke under the influence of a very uncomfortable sensation. It 
was not the result of any dream, as far as she could judge of her impres- 
sions, but arose from a kind of terror which appeared suddenly to have 
seized her, the more distressing as it was perfectly undefinable. She sat 
up in the bed and looked around her;—the rushlight was still burning, 
and cast a broad, fantastic shadow on the opposite wall; her husband’s 
deep breathing assured her that he slept soundly, and although she 
felt the strongest inclination to wake him and be cheered by the sound 
of his voice, she made a strong effort and vanquished the selfish desire. 

Once more she laid her head on her pillow, and by dint of strenu- 
ously wie: | her thoughts on some happy recollection of her early days, 
she grad became more composed, and the mysterious sense of evil 


— to fi 
few moments more and she might have slept again, when a quick, 
aggre noise, which made her shiver, came sweeping across the room. 

e listened, but all was quiet for some minutes; at length she heard the 
noise repeated ; it seemed to come from behind the bed, and was like 
the vibration of a bell-wire without tingling sound. As long as the ob- 
jeet of her dread was the intangible phantasm which so frequently comes 
to cloud the mind, we know not how or wherefore, Mrs. Howard was no 
more courageous than the generality of her sex; but where there must 
needs be a visible agency to produce a particular effect, she no longer felt 
any thing in the shape of fear. 

“IT must see what this is,” she said to herself, “it is absurd to be alar- 
med about such a trifle as a jarring bell-wire. [dare say I must have had 
a nightmare when I first woke. Thank Heaven, dear Charles has not 
been disturbed,—he seems so tired!” 

She again rose noiselessly in the bed, and leaning forward held back 
the curtain and looked out into the room. Nothing stirred, but she wait- 
ed and listened till, tired of gazing upon a blank wall, she was on the 

int of lying down again when once more she heard the same vibration. 

lieving that a cat might have got under the bed, she shook the curtain, 
and the result anewardl her expectations, though the object that had 
disturbed her was nothing so formidable as a cat. The nocturnal 
Visitor was a mouse which, alarmed by the rustling of the curtain, 
darted from under the bed, scampered across the room, and disappeared 
with the speed of light beneath the crevice of a closet-door in the fur- 
thest corner. 

“A mouse, after all!” said Mrs. Howard, smiling,—‘ the old pro- 
verb eae Fears like these have generally no greater foundation 

With these words she again, and as she hoped for the last time, endea- 
youred to settle herself to sleep. The cues, however, was useless, 
for the mouse, as if to be revenged on the person who had interfered 
with its amusement, began with its sharp little teeth to gnaw and 
scrape inside the closet. Mrs. Howard bore this noise patiently for 
some time, but at last she could endure it no longer, and getting out 
of bed she walked gently across the room, aud shook the handle of the 
closet-door. In doing so it appeared to her that something pressed 
against the door itself, which prevented it from moving freely, and im- 
pelled by something stronger even than curiosity, she resolved to see 
what was inside. 

But before she did so, she paused. 


“Suppose,” she thought, “ that some one should be concealed within. 











had es 

She came back to the bed and laid her hand on her husband’s shoulder, 
whispering hisname. He turned on the other side and uttered one or 
two broken sentences, still fast asleep. 

“Charles!” again whispered bis wife. 

“ My heart to ” he replied with a strong Weish accent, dream- 
ing, no doubt, of the landlord of the Golden Harp. 

_ “ Dearest, there’s something in the closet,” she said in a more impres- 
sive tone. 

“€ Roof-beef,” ejaculated her husband. 

The reply seemed so ridiculous that it made her laugh, and for the 
moment quieted her apprehensions. She reflected, that if any body 
were inside, the mere attempt on her part to rouse her husband would 
most likely have brought the person from his place of concealment. She 
could not, however, overcome a feeling of anxiety to which impatience 
was shortly added, for once more the mouse began to gnaw the wood. 
Again, then, she rose and crossed the room, seized the handle of the 
door and turned it rapidly. She had no need to pull the door, for 
the stay being removed it opened of itself, and she had barely time to 
step aside, when a huge black coffin came lumbering with a tremendous 
crash on the floor. 


The noise and Mrs. Howard’s shriek of alarm ey awoke Ca 
tain Howard, who jumped up in bed, rubbing his eyes and staring with 
astonishment at seeing his wife in her night-dress, pale as a ghost, and 
gazing fixedly on the floor. In an instant he was by her side, supporting 
her in his arms, and inquiring iuto the cause of her fears. She answered 
by pointing to the coffin. 

“* How on earth came this thing here?” he said 

“Te fell out of the closet when I opened the door. It is dreadfully 
heavy,—I am sure,” she whispered, her teeth chattering all the while, 
“that there is something inside.” 

“Ob, nonsense Isabel,” returned her husband,—“ that’s impossible. 
Who in the world would think of doing such a thing! I shall put it back 
in the closet, and then, dearest, we will return to bed.” 

He stooped down and tried to turn the coffin round, for it had fallen on 
its face. It was heavier than he thought, and he made a violent effort to 
place it on its side; in doing so he released the lid, which was not nailed 
down, and to the unspeakable horror of himself and his wife, out rolled 
the dead body of a man! 

There it lay on the floor, a winding-sheet covering the limbs and the 
greater part of the body, but the ghastly head exposed, the mouth open 
the teeth set, and the eyes unclosed; the corpse of one who had died 
untended, and been hastily thrust aside—for the accommodation of travel- 
lers ! 

“ Hurry on your things, dearest,” exclaimed Captain Howard, “ this 
is no place for us to stop in any longer. I'll rouse the house thought be- 
fore I go.” 

Then hastily dragging a quilt from the bed and throwing it over the 
dead body, he dressed himselt as quickly as he could, interrupting him- 
self only at intervals to ring the bell with all his might. 

There was noise enough made to have awakened the seven sieepers, 
but Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Evans, and their handmaiden, Peggy, slept 
sounder than those persecuted Christians, and for a very good reason. 

They had calculated on the night passing by without any discovery be- 
ing made of the guest in the closet; he had died suddenly the morning 
before, and they felt assured would not stir of himself; the thought ofa 
disturbative mouse never entered into their scheme. But they had heard 
the falling coffin, and all that followed,—were fully alive to the fact that 
Captain Howard was ringing the bell hard enough to pull it down, 
and, on that account, they quietly resolved to sleep on and let things 
take their course. 

“* My heart to good-ness,” said Mr. Thomas Evans to his spouse, “ the 
dead officer will not meddle with the living one,—he had much better 
keep quiet.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Evans, and so they lay still. 

Finding that it was useless to expect any one to appear, Captain How- 
ard came to the resolution of at once leaving the defunct tenant in pos- 
session of the chamber, and making the best of his way not ouly out of 
the Golden Harp, but the town of Cardigan into the bargain. Had he 
known the intricacies of the house he would assuredly have aroused Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans (who, by-the-by, had selected for their sleeping apart- 
ment some remoter place than the bar), but as his knowledge of the man- 
sion was limited to the way to the street-door, he proceeded down stairs, 
carrying the sac de nuit and dressing-case, and followed by his pale and 
trembling wife. 

The morning was just breaking when they got into the street, and 
Captain Howard led ihe way to the carriage, which was standing where 
he had left it the night before. He placed his wife inside, disposed of 
their light baggage, and then proceeded to the stable ‘The ostler was 
still lying in the corner, in the same dranken lethargy in which Captain 
Howard found him. To awaken him was a fruitless endeavour, so, as he 
had been his own groom on his arrival, he performed the same office on 
his departure. 

A quarter of an hour sufficed for this purpose, and then, without word 
of adieu, which indeed would have been thrown away, as there was not 
a human being visible, he said one or two cheering words to Mrs. How- 
ard, and giving his horses their heads set off at a brisk trot in the direc- 
tion of Aberystwith. 


* _ * * * 


ss is only ohe thing more to add to this perfectly true story, which is 
this:— 

Early on the following morning, as Captain and Mrs. Howar-| were 
seated at breakfast at the Marine Hotel, at Aberystwith, a stranger was 
~~ omen On being shown in, a wild staring Welshman presented him- 
self. 

‘“‘ You are the gentlemans,” said he, ‘‘ who stopped at Mrs. Evans’s at 
the Golden Harp, in Cardigan?” 

“Tam,” replied Captain Howard: “and pray, who are you ?” 

“Tama purpose messenger,” replied the stranger, “‘ and my name is 
Davvyd Jones?” 

‘‘ Indeed!” returned Howard,—“ and what may you happen to want 
with me?” 

“ [have come, sir, from Mrs. Evans; she has sent you her little bill 
for supper and a night’s lodging, with food and fodder for your horses. I 
have some all the way myself on foot, sir,—forty miles, I assure you,—to 
bring the money to her. Yes, indeed, sir.’’ 

“ Well, Davy Jones,” replied Captain Howard, “if Mrs. Evans is so very 
anxious for the amount of her bill, tell her when you see her that she may 
goto your namesake and ask him for it. _That will do,—you need not stay 
any longer. Here, waiter show this fellow out ; and, harkee,—here are a 
couple of sovereigns, desire the landlord to divide them amongst some 
of the most deserving of the poor people in this place. That is the way, 
Mr. David Jones, that I pay for a nignt’s lodging, when there happens to 
a dead body in the room.” 

We never heard that Mrs. Evans made a second application for her 
bill: nor did Captain Howard content himself again with a bed-room in 
Wales without first looking into the closet. 








THE ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 
Concluded. 


Well, it must be confessed that this aristocracy of ours is a terribly bad 
set. In the first place, they, (that is, the Normans who came over with 
William the Conqueror, it is all the same thing) were “ a swarm of the 
most desperate and needy adventurers, a rascal rabble of vagabond 
thieves and plunderers.”’ (al the nearer to the hut, Mr. Flamden, so we 
are surprised that you should reckon thata reproach; but let us get on.) 
As for being Normans, “they were not, in fact, one half of them what 
they pretended to be, Normans;” and if they had been, “ Who are the 
Normans? Why, the Danes! Yes, the proud aristocracy of England— 
such of them as have any long-known descent at all, are actually de- 
scended from the Danes! They are the legitimate issue of this bloody 
and barbarous people!” Itis hard to stand up for the aristocracy of 
England after such a conclusive blow as that; but we must srosued in 
the horrid exposure. The leader of these “vultures,” William of Nor- 
mandy, “ one of the bloodiest tyrants in history, was—so much for his 
blood—a bastard, the son of one Harlotta, a tanner’s daughter, of the 
town of Falaise.’”” So much for his blood, indeed! It does not seem to 
have occurred to you, Mr. F., that this is a pretty good proof that the 
hut can produce bloody tyrants as well as the castle sometimes! These 
pseudo-Normans, “the sweeping and refuse of all Europe” (the hut 
again!) headed by “this Freuchified Dane, this bastard of pure blood, 
commenced a general war of extermination and confiscation,” to trace 
which at length “ would be to write a volume of the most unmitigated 
horrors which ever blackened the page of history.” ‘This army of hu- 
man fiends—of what an old Norman calls a host of ‘Normans, Burgo- 












; fury of carnage over all North 
berland, burning towns, villages, houses, crops, and slaying men, ~~ 
men, children, and cattle, with indiscriminate rage.” What a minable 
villains! Besides, William made them a s h, which is “in eye 
way a most remarkable speech, and one ought never to be feeget, 
ten by ony asinhggee It proclaims to them, in most unequivocal lan e 
that ruth, which 1 shall have only too frequent occasion in the 
course of this volume to illustrate, that the aristocracy of England hold 
their property and privileges by right of conquest, and that we, the e 
are, in fact, to this } the slaves, not only of conquest, but of a Danish 
conquest.” The infamous thieves! We er etting quite excited 
against this intolerable aristocracy. The weight of historical evidence 
and of Flamdenian eloquence, is perfectly overwhelming! Down with 
the “ Franco-Danish wretches!” “The rathless Conqueror divided the 
whole country amongst his equally ruthless Norman followers. Aj) 
lands passed gradually by confiscation into their possession; and tHys 
did the aristocracy of eens acquire the bulk of the lands of the na. 
tion.” Itis really too bad! But stop a moment. What is this that we 
read in the next page? ‘ Great numbers of his (the Conqueror’s) chiefs 
glutted with spoil, preferred returning to enjoy it in their own country. 
William was highly enraged at this desertion. He confiscated again the 
estates which he had granted to such men in this country.” Presently 
afterwards, “ in the reign of Rufus, other causes thinned out this original 
Norman stock without introducing others.” When William Rufus had pre. 
vailed over the party of his brother Robert, “ all those barons who had 
opposed him fled, and their estates were confiscated. After that, a great 
conspiracy broke out against him among those barons who remained. 
These were defeated and destroyed in various ways, or escaped in troops to 
the Continent; and their estates here were confiscated.” Presenily af. 
terwards, again, Henry (Beauclere) *‘ pursued the same policy, and this 
caused a still greater clearing ont ot the first race of Normans; till,” says 
the historian, “‘oue by one, nearly all the great nobles, the sons of the 
men who had achieved the conquest of England, were driven out of the 
land as traitors and outlaws, and their estates and honours were giveu to 
new men, to the obscure followers of the new court.” 

Here Flamden comes out with a grand flourish, thinking that the rea. 
der will not perceive how completely he is cutting bis own throat there- 
by. ‘ What now,” he exclaims, “ becomes of all the boasts of high 
blood? Of descent from those victorious Normans who won England at 
Hastings? Here we have the clear declaration of history, that these, 
and the sons of these, had either gone out, or were driven out, till scarce- 
ly one of them remained.” Very well. But what also becomes of your 
fine descriptions ot the atrocities committed by these victorious Normans, 
if the present aristocracy have nothing to do with them? How is it that 
the division of the country by the Conqueror among his followers is the 
source from which “ the aristocracy of England acquired the bulk of 
the lands of this nation,” if, within a few years after that division, all that 
those followers had got was taken away from them, and they themselves 
expelled the kingdom? We have made a little slip there, Mr. F.; per- 
haps we had better cancel the last few pages in our next edition, and 
take our history up a little later; and if the space must be filled up with 
something, we might put in a few passages from the records of Attila, or 
Timour the Tartar: they admit of being quite as highly seasoned with 
virtuous and patriotic indignation, and are just as much to the purpose. 

“ But,” says our author, as if anticipating some such little expostula- 
tion as we have above ventured upon, “ifthe proud blood of the present 
day be not descended from those first conquerors, as it appears evident 
enough that itis not, there is every reason to believe that it is descended 
from a much meaner, but equally rapacious brood,—thieves, parasites, low 
adventurers, and ruffians of all descriptions, which continued at all possi- 
cle opportunities to stream over from the Continent for ages, and to slip 
into the service and favouritism of a succession of the worst monarchs 
that ever sat on any throne.”’ And thus taking a fresh start, oft he goes 
again in the same strain. Is not this utter coolness and impudence, with 
which a self-convicted liar proposes that we should change the subject, 
without a word of explanation or apology, really too bad? Truly he 
must have great confidence, either in the stupidity or the uninquiring 
sympathy of his readers! 

We cannot, of course, follow the writer through the whole history of 
England down to the present time. The use he makes of it may be 
guessed from the specimen we have given (which is an abstract of but 
ten or eleven pages of the book; within so small a space does he not 
scruple to insert such a mass of inconsistency and absurdity !); we have 
throughout the same strain of insane rant, the same determination to ate 
tribute all the evils of the country to one exclusive cause, the same spirit 
of bitter yet suicidal malevolence, so eager to avail itself of every possi- 
ble topic of abuse, that it cannot bear to omit one, though it is absolutely 
contradictory to another. One would have thought that even a dema- 
gogue would not have impudence enough to attempt at the same time to 
prove that the aristocracy has always been a distinct exclusive class, 
whose history can be traced apart from that of the people, and that the 
aristocracy has nothing in the way of pedigree or race to boast of, and is 
all sprung from the middle and lower classes—yet so it is ; and it is real- 
ly almost amusing to see the number of times that he shifts his ground, 
and contradicts himself on this one head alone. We have seen how cool- 
ly he discards the Conqueror’s followers, after making such use of their 
sins as suits his purpose, and substitutes a new set of invaders in their 
stead. Scarcely has he taught us to detest the aristocracy tor the mis- 
deeds of these, th an we find that we have again been wasting our anti- 
pathies, for these are not the root of the aristocracy either. 

During the Tudor times the whole of the old race was lopped off, and 
a new growth of “ wolves and leeches,” “ asses in lions’ skins,” “ toads,” 
and “ salamanders” (as they are called, with quite an embarras of meta- 
phorical riches), came in; so that, at page 77, we have once more to dis- 
miss all that we have before read about the aristocracy as nothing to the 
purpose, and to begin again from, say the middle of the sixteenth centu- 
ry. But only to be again disappointed ; from this position also we are 
to be dislodged. For we find at page 292, that what “ knocks the whole 
pretentious system completely on the head is, that George ITI. manulac- 
tured, as may be seen in any book of the peerage, no less than five hun- 
dred and twenty-two peers! Now, take from the present number, five 
hundred and seventy-three—these manufactures of George Il.—and 
there remain but fifty-one which could possibly be of prior date; and 
this is completely corroborated by the fact, stated by both heralds and 
peerages, that at the end of the reign of Elizabeth there were not fifty-s!x 
nobles.” So that, after all, it is no use to go further back than the days 
of George III. and we may just forget as fast as we can, all that we have 
read up to page 290, or thereabouts. But we might have spared our 
selves the trouble of culling the posy of anomalies from separate pas- 
sages, for the author very complacently sums up for us his own series of 
contradictions in these words :— 

“We have shown in this history how vain and ridiculous are all the 
pretences of pure blood, and of Norman descent. We have shown that 
that very Norman descent is but a descent from the congo Danes. We 
have shown further, that even the few who can trace their genealogy 
upto Norman times can claim no distinction there. We have shown how, 
from age to age, fresh swarms from the Continent of such desperate and 
characterless adventurers entered the army and service of our monarchs 
in the most distracted times, and filled up the lists of the titled. We 
have shown how every title of note has successively rested 00 the heads of 
traitors, murderers, and the vilest of men. So that even those who can 
trace themselves to Norman times, trace out only their own infamy, afli- 
liating themselves on some monster disgraceful to his country, or to the 
mere bakers, and butchers, and cooks, of the lordly Normans, &e.—(P. 
290.) ee 
And all this in the same book in which the English aristocracy is called 
a “corporate body,” which “has sustained nearly eight hundred years of 
daring assumption of exclusive wealth, honour, and privileges (p- 219); “ 
with a glorious stretch of audacity, or perhaps 1n this case of ignor won 
is even compared with an institution which not only is utterly ae 
but is its direct opposite—that of the Eastern caste, which our au 
takes the opportunity to denounce, en passant, as “the worst, 
malignant, the most disastrous spirit, which ever issued from the reg! 
of perdition.”—(P. 6.) ; 

We need not trouble the reader with demonstrating how utterly one 
half of all this destroys the other. The professed object of the book is 
to exalt the “ People” over the “ Aristocracy ;” and the whole sendeney 
of it is to show, that to make any distinction of the kind is impossib!e, 
and that the aristocracy is continually being renewed out of, paged 
tinually sinking into, the ranks of the people; that the people of of 
generation supply the aristocracy of another, and the aristocracy of one 
5” : pply . : ; hear a man in the 
generation the people of another. Is it not rich to hea ee of 
same breath ridiculing upstarts, and yet denouncing ie ete eetiog 
rank ; proclaiming the immaculate virtues of “ tho people,” and ot 4 bs 
a book with a list of the tyrannies, basenesses, and crimes, rays ce he | 
sons of the people; calling the aristocracy corporation eight am 
years old, aud ne next minute proving that it is a mere mu 

owth of yesterday ! ‘ : 
e Bat the ite and most sweeping instance of siigmelate 
mains to be noticed. Towards the end of the book the author prop 
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1848, 
SE 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


'ow-Citizens of the Senate 
tas Mt the House of Representatives : 
Under the benignant Providence of Aimigh 
God, the representatives of the States and of the 
are brought to deliberate for the public a 
The gratitude of the nation to the sovere Ar > apn 
ail buman events, coud be = with 
boundless blessings which we enjoy. 
Peace, plenty = contentment reign throughont wr 
borders, and ar a soueteg presents @ su e 
spectacle to the world. 
"The troubled and unsettled condition of some = ae 
principal European powers has had a necessary tenden- 
ey to check and embarrass trade, and to Sapeeee prices 
roughout all rcial ions ; but notw . —— 
ing these causes, the United States. with —+ -* undant 
products, have felt their effects less severely - any 
other country, and = our great interests are still pros- 
rous and successful. 

i e great events of the past year, and 
omuinnae sonabea and disturbed state of other 
countries with our own happy and tranquil condition, 
we may congratulate ourselves that we are the moat 
favored people on the face ot the earth. While the 

ople of other countries are struggling to establish 

e institutions under which man may govern himself, 
we are in the actual enjoyment of them—a rich inheri- 
tance trom our fathers. While enlightened nations of 
Europe are convulsed by civil war or intestine strife, 
we settle all our political controversies oe peaceful 
exercise of the rights of freemen at the ballot-box. 
The great republican maxim so deeply epgraven on the 
hearts of our people, that the will ef the majority, con. 
stitutionally expressed, shall prevail, is our sure safe- 
guard againet foree and violence. It is a subject of just 





in ancient or modern times was ever better 
or provided than our army in Mexico. Ope- 
in an enemy's country, removed two thousand 
from the ed of the —— a its dif. 
ferent corps spread over a v extent territory, 
hundreds and even thousands of miles apart from each 
other, nothing short of the untiring “ee and ex- 
traordinary energy of these officers could have enabled 
them to provide the army at all points, and in proper 
season, with all that was required for the most efficient 
service. 

It is but an act of justice to declare, that the officers 
in charge of the several executive bureaus, all under 
the immediate eye and supervision of the Secretary of 
War, performed their respective duties with ability, 
energy and efficiency. They have reaped lees of the 
glory of the war, not having been personally exposed 
to its perils in battle, than their companions in arms; 
but without their forecast, efficient aid, and coépera- 
tion, those in the field would not have been provided 
with the ample means they esed of achieving for 
themselves and their country the unfading honors 
which they have won for both. 

When all these facts are considered, it may cease to 
be a matter of so much amazement abroad how it hap- 
pened that our noble army in Mexico, regulars and voi- 
unteers, were victorious upon every battle-field, how- 
ever fearful the odds against them. 

The war with Mexico bas thus fully developed the 
capacity of republican governmenta to pr te suc- 
cesefully a just and necessary foreign war with all the 
vigor usually attributed to more arbitrary forms of 

overnment. It has been usual for writers on public 
aw to impute to republics a want of that unity, concen- 
tration of purpose, and vigor of execution, which are 
generally admitted to belong to the monarchical and 
aristocratic ‘orme ; and this feature of popular govern- 
ment has been supposed to display itself more particu- 
larly in the conduct of a war carried on in an enemy's 


i 








pride, that our fame and character as a nation continue | territory. The war with Great Britain, in 1812, was to 
rapidly to advance in the estimation of the civilized | a great extent confined within our own limits, and shed 


world, To our wise and free institutions it is to be at 


but little light on this subject. Buatthe war which we 


tributed, that while other nations have achieved glory | have just closed by an honorable peace, evinces beyond 


of the suftering, distress, and impoverishment of their | 


people, we have won our honorable position in the 
midst of an uninterrupted prosperity, and of an in- 


creasing individual comfort and happiness. I am happy | 


all doubt that a popular representative government is 
equal to any emergency which is likely to arise in the 
affairs of a pation. 

The war with Mexico has developed most strikingly 


to inform you thet our relations with all nat!ons are | and conspicuously another feature in cur institutions. 


friendly and pacitic. Advantageous treaties of com- 
merce have been concluded within the last four years 
with New-Grenada, Peru, the Two Sicilies, Belgium, 
Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Pur- 
suing our example. the restrictive system of Great 


Britain, our principal foreign customer, has been re- | 


jaxed ; a more liberal commerciel policy has been 
adopted by other enlightened nations, and our trade has 
been enlarged and extended. Our country stands 
bigher in the respect of the world than at any former 

riod. ‘I'o continue to occupy this proud position, it 
is only necessary to preserve peace, and faithfully ad- 
here to the great and fundamental principle of our for- 
eign policy, of non-interference in the domestic con- 
cerns of other nations. 
the rights which we enjoy ourselves, to change and re- 
form their political institutions, according to their own 
will and pleasure. Hence we do not look behind exist- 
ing governments, capable of maintaining their own au- 
thority. We recognize all such actual governments, 
not only from the dictates of true policy, but from a 
sacred regard for the independence of nations. 

While this is our settled policy, it does not follow 
that we can ever be inditferent spectators of the pro- 
gress of liberal principles. The government and peo- 

le of the United States hailed with enthusiasm and 

elight the establishment of the French republic, as 
we now hail the efforts in progress to unite the States 
of Germany in a confederation, similar, in many re- 
spects, to our own federal Union. If the great and en- 
lightened German States, occupying, as they do, a cen- 
tral and commanding position in Europe, shall sueceed 
in establishing such a confederated government, secur- 
ing at the same time to the citizens uf each State, local 
governments adapted to the peculiar condition of each, 
with unrestricted trade and intercourse with each other, 
it will be an important era in the history of human 
events. While it will consolidate and strengthen the 
power of Germany, it must essentially promote the 
cause of peace, commerce, civilization, and constitu- 
tional liberty throughout the world. 

With all the governments on this continent our rela- 
tions, it is believed, are now on a more friendly and 
satisfactory tooting than they have ever been at any 
former period. 

Since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
peace with Mexico, our intercourse with the govern- 
ment of that republic has been of the most friendly 
character. The Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Mexico has heen 
received and accredited; and a diplomatic representa. 
tive from Mexico of similar rank has been received and 
accredited by this government. The amicable relations 
between the two countries which had been suspended 
have been happily restored, and are destined, { trust, 
to be long preserved The two republics, both situated 
on this continent, and with coterminous territories, 
have every motive of sympathy and of interest to bind 
them together in perpetual amity. — 

This gratifying condition of our foreign relations ren- 
ders it unnecessary for me to call your attention more 
specifically to them. 

It has been my constant aim and desire to cultivate 

ace and commerce with all nations. Tranquillity at 

ome, and peacetul relations abroad, constitute the true 
permanent policy of our country. War, the scourge of 
Rations, sometimes becomes inevitable, but is always to 
be avoided when it can be done consistently with the 
rights and honor of the nation. 

One of the most important results of the war inte 
which we were recently forced with a neighboring 
nation, is the demonstration it bas afforded of the mili- 
tary strength of our country. Before the late war with 
Mexico, European and other foreign powers entertain. 
ed imperfect and erroneous views of our physical 
strength as a nation, and of our re 34 to prosecute 
war, and especially a war waged out o§ our own coun- 
try. They saw that our standing army on the peace 


establishment did not exceed ten thousand men. Ace- | 


customed themselves to maintain in peace iarge stand 
ing armies for the protection of thrones against their 
own subjects, as well as against foreign enemies, they 
had not conceived that it was possible tor a nation with- 
out such an army, well disciplined and of long service, 
to wage war successfully. They held in low repute our 
militia, and were far from regarding them as an effectlve 
force, unless it might be for temporary defensive eper- 
ations when invaded on our own soil. The events of 
the late war with Mexico have not only undeceived 
them, but have removed erroneous impressions which 
prevailed to some extent even among a portion of our 
own countrymen. That war has demonstrated, that 
upon the breaking out of hostilities not anticipated, and 
for which no previous preparation had been made, a 
volunteer army of citizen soldiers equal to veteran 
troops, and in numbers equal to any emergency, can 
ia a short period be brought into the field. Unlike what 
would have occurred in any other country, we were 
under no necessity of restoring to draughts or con 
scriptions. On the contrary, such was the number of 
volunteers who patrioticaliy tendered their services. 
that the chief difficulty was in making selections and 
determining who should be disappointed and compelled 
to remain at home. Our citizen-soldiers are unlike 
those drawn from the population of any other conntry. 

ey are composed indiscriminately of all professions 
and pursuits: of farmers, lawyers, physicians, mer 
chants, manufacturers, mechanics and laborers; and 
this, not odly among the officers, but the private soldiers 
in the ranks. Our citizen-soldiers are unlike those of 
x other coavtry in other respects. They are armed, 
and have been accustomed from their youth up to han- 
dle ard use firearms; and a large proportion of them, 
especially in the western and more newly-settled States, 
are expert marksmen. They are men who have a rep- 
utation to maintain at home by their good conduct 4 
the field. They are intelligent, and Rose is an indi- 
viduality of character which is found in the ranke of no 
other army. In battle, each private man, as well a3 
every officer, fizhts not only for his country, but for 


soap and distinction among his fellow-citizens when | 


shall return to civil life. 

The war with Mexico has demonstrated not ony the 
ability of the Goverament to organize qa numerous ar- 
my upon a sudden call, but also to provide it with all 
the munitions and necessary supplies with dispatch 
Convenience, and ease, and to direct its operations with 
efficiency. The strength of our institutions has not 
only been displayed in the valor and skill of our troops 


engaged in active service in the field, but in the organi- | 


zation of those execute branches which were charged 
with the general direction and conduct of the war.— 
While too great praise cannot be bestowed upon the 
Officers and inen who fought our battles, it would be 
Unjust to withhold from those officers neeesearily sta- 


rnishing the army, in proper time, and at proper 
Dlacca, with all the munitions of war and other supplies 
£0 necersary to make it efficient, the commendation ts 
Which they are entitled. The credit due to this class 
of our officers is the greater, when it is considered that 


We recognize in all nations | 


tioned at home, who were charged with the duty of 


It is, that without cost to the government or danger to 
our liberties, we have in the bosom of our society of 
freemen, available in a just and necessary war, virtn- 
ally a standing army of two millions of armed citizen 
soldiers, such as fought the battles of Mexico. 

Bat our military strength does not consist alone in 
our capacity tor extended and succes+tul operations on 
land. The navy is an important ari of the national de- 
fence. If the services of the Dpavy were not so bril- 
liant as those of the army, in the late war with Mexico, 
it was because they had noenemy to meeton their 
own element. While the army had opportunity of 
performing more conspicuous eervice, the navy largely 
participated in the conduct of the war. Both branches 
of the service performed their whole duty to the coun- 
try. Forthe able and gallant services of the officers 
and men of the navy—acting independently as well as 
in codperation with our rc the conquest of the 
Californias, the capture of Vera Cruz, and the seizure 
and occupation of other important positionson the Gulf 
and Pacine coasts, the highest praire is due. Their 
vigilance, energy, and skill rendered the most effective 
service in excluding munitions of war and other sup- 
plies from the enemy, while they secured a safe en- 
trance for abundent supplies for our ownarmy. Our 
extended commerce wus nowhere interrupted; and tor 
this immunity from the evils of war, the country is in- 
debted to the navy. 

High praise is due to the officers of the several ex- 
ecutive bureaus, navy yards, and stations connected 
with the service, all under the immediate direction ot 
the Secretary of the Navy, for the industry, foresight 
and energy with which everything was directed and 
furnished to give efficiency to that branch of the ser- 
vice. The same vigilance existed in directing the op- 
erations of the navy as of the army. There was con- 
cert of action and of purpose between the heads ef the 
two arms of the service. By the orders which were 
from time to time issued, our vessels of war on the Pa- 
cific and the Gulf of Mexico were stationed in proper 
time and in proper positions to coéperate efficiently 
with the army. By this means their combined power 
was brought to bear successfully on the enemy. 

The great results which have been developed and 
brought to light by this war will be of immeasurable 
importance in the future progress of our country. 
They will tend powerfully to preserve us from foreign 
collisions, and to enable us to pursue uninterruptedly 
our cherished policy ot “ peace with all nations, entan- 
gling alliances with none.” 

Occupying, as we do, a more commanding position 
among nationsthan at any former period, our duties 
and our responsibilities to ourselves and to posterity 
are correspondingly increased. This wil! be the more 
obvious when we consider the vast additions which 
have been recently made to our territorial possessions, 
and their great importance and value. 

Within less than four years the annexation of Texas 
to the Union has been consummated; all conflicting 
title to the Origon Territory south of the forty-ninth 
degree of north jatitude, being all that was insisted on 
by any of my predecessors, has been adjusted; and 
New Mexico and Upper California have been acquired 
by treaty. The area of these several Territories, ac- 
cording to a report esrefally prepared by the Commis- 
sioner of the Genera! Land Office from the most authen 
tic information in his possession, and which is herewith 
trapemitted, contairs one million one hundred and 
ninety-three thousand and sixty-one equare miles, or 
seven hundred and sixty-three million five hundred and 
fitty-nine thousand and forty acres; while the area at 
the remaining twenty-nine States, and the territory not 
yet orgunized into States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
contains two million fifty nine thousand five bundred 
and thirteen square miles, or thirteen hundred and 
eighteen million one hundred and twenty-six thousand 
H and fifty-eight acres. 

These estimates show that the territories recently 
acquired, aud over which our exclusive jurisdiction and 
dominion have been extended, constitute a country 
more than half as large as all that which was held by 
the United States before their acquisition. If Oregon 
ve excluded from the estimate, there will still remain 
within the limits of Texas, New Mexico, and Calitoruia, 





ninety-eight square miles, or five hundred and forty- 
five million twelve thousand seven hundred and twenty 
acres; being an addition equa! to more than one-third 
of all the territory owned by the United States before 
their acquisition; and, including Oregon, nearly as 
great an extent of territory as the whole of Europe, 
Russia only excepted. Toe Mississippi, so lately the 
frontier of our country, is only its ceater. With the 
addition of the late acquisitions, the United States are 
now estimated to be nearly as large as the whole of 
Europe. It is estimated by the superintendent of the 
coast survey, in the accompanying report, that the ex- 
tent of the seacoast of Texas on the Gulf of Mexico, is 
upwards of four hundred miles; of the coast of Upper 
California, on the Pacitic, of nine buudred and seventy 
miles ; and of Oregon, including the Straits of Fuca, of 
seacoast of the Pacitic, one thousand six hundred and 
twenty miles, and the whole extent both on the Pecific 
and the Gulf of Mexico, two thousand and twenty miles, 
The length of the coast on the Atlantic trom the nor- 
thern limits of the United States, around the Capes of 
Florida to the Sabine, on the eastern boundary of 
Texas, is estimated to be three thousand one hundred 
miles; so that the addition of seacoat, including Ore- 
gon, is very nearly two-thirds as great as all we pos- 
sessed before; and excluding Oregon, is an addition 
of one thousand three hundred and seventy miles ; 
being nearly equal to one-half of the extent of coast 
which we possessed before these acquisitions. We have 
now three great maritime fronts : on the Atlantic, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacitic—making in the whole 
anextent of seacoast exceeding five thousand miles. 
This is the extent of the seacoast of the Uxited States, 
not including bays, sounds and emall irregularities of 
the main shore and of the sea islands. If these be in- 
cluded, the length of the shore line of coast, as estimat- 
ed by the Superintendant of the Coast Survey, in his 
report, would be thirty-three thousand and sixty-three 
| three miles. 
it would be difficult to caleulate the value of these 
| immense additions to our territorial possessions. Tex- 
| as, lying contiguous to the western boundary of Lou- 
| isiara, embracing within its limits a part of the naviga- 
| ble tributary waters of the Mississippi, sand an exten 
| sive seacoast, could not long have remained in the 
| hands of a foreign power without endangering the 
peace of our south western frontier. Her products in 
the vicinity of the tributaries of the Mississippi must 





have sought a market through these streams, running 
| into and through our territory; and the danger of irri 
{ tation and collision of interests between Texas as a for- 
| 
| 


eign State and ourselvea would have been imminent 
while the embarraesments in the commercial inter 
course between them must have been constant aad un 
Avoidable, Had Texas fallen into the hands or ander 
the influence and control of a strong Meritiue or mili- 
tary foreign power, as she might have done, these dan- 
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gers would have been still greater. They have been 
avoided by her voluntary and peaceful annexation to 
the U: States. Texas, from her position, was a 
natural and almost indispensable part of our territories. 
Fortunately, she has been restored to our 
and now constitutes one of the States of our confedera- 
* “upon an equal focting with the original States.” — 
© salubrity of climate, the fertility of soil, peculiarly 
adapted to the production of some of our most valua- 
ble staple commodities, and her commercial advanta- 

8, mustsoon make her one of our most populous 

tates. 

New Mexico, though situated in the interior, and with- 
outa sea-coast, is known to contain much fertile land. 
to abound in rich mines of the precious metals, and to 
be capable of sustaining a large population. From its 
pestes, it is the intermediate aad connecting Territory 

tween our settlements and our possessions in Texas, 
and those on the Pacific coast. 

Upper California. irrespective of the vast mineral 
wealth recently developed there, holds at this day, in 
point of value and importance to the rest of the Union, 
the same relation that Louisiana did, when that fine 
Territory was acquired from France forty-five years 
ago. Extending nearly ten degrees of latiude along 
the Pacific, and embracing the only safe and commodi- 
ous harbors on that coast for many hundred miles, with 
a temperate climate, and an extensive interior of fertile 
lands, it is scarcely possible to estimate its wealth until 
it shall be brought under the Government of our laws, 
and its resources fully developed. From its position, 
it must command the rich commerce of China, of Asia, 
of the islands of the Pacific, of Westera Mexico, of Cen- 
tral America, the South American Sta'es, and of the 
Russian possessions bordering on that ocean. 

A great emporium will doubtless speedily arise on 
the Californian coast, which may be destined to rival 
in importance New-Orleans itself. The dép6t of the 
vast commerce which must exist on the Pacitic will 
probably be at some point «nthe bay of San Francisco, 
aud will occupy the same relation to the whole western 
coast of that ocean, as New Orleans does to the valley 
of the Mississippi aid the Gulf of Mexico. To this 
dép6t our numerous whale ships will resort with their 
cargoes, to trade, refit, and obtain supplies. This of 
iteeif will largely contribute to build up a city, which 
would soon become the center of a great and rapidly 
increasing commerce. Situated on a safe harbor, suffi- 
ciently capacious for all the navies as well as the ma- 
rine of the world, and convenient to excellent timber 
for ship building, owned by the United States, it must 
become our great western naval depot. 

It was known that mines of -the precious metals ex- 
isted to a considerable extent in California at the time 
of its acquisition. Recent discoveries render it proba- 
ble that these mines are more extensive aud valuable 
than was anticipated. The accounts of the abundance 
of gold in that territory are of such an extraordinary 
character as would scarcely command beliet were they 
not corroborated by the authentic reports of officers in 
the public service, who have visited the mineral dis- 
trict, and derived the facts which they detail from per- 
sonal observation. Reluctant to credit the reports in 
general circulation as to the quantity of gold, the officer 
commanding our forces in California visited the mineral 
district in July last, for the purpose o! obtaining accu- 
rate information on the subject. His report to the War 
Department of the result of his examioation, and the 
facts obtained on the spot, is herewith laid before Con- 
gress. When he visited the country, there were about 
jour thousand persons engaged in collecting gold.— 
There is every reason to believe that the number of 
persons so employed has since been augmented. The 
explorations already made warrant the belief that the 
supply is very large, end that gold is found at various 
places in an extensive district of country. 

Information received from officers of the navy and other 
sources, though not so fall and minute, confirm the ac- 
counts of the commander of our military force in Cali- 
fornia. It appears, also, from these reports, that mines 
of quicksilver are found in the vicinity of the gold re- 
gion. One of them is now being worked, and is be- 
lieved to be among the most productive in the world. 

The ettects produced by the discovery of these rich 
mineral deposits, and the success which has attended 
the labors ot those who have resorted to them, have 
produced a suprising change in the state of affairs in 
California, Labor commands a most exorbitant price, 
and all other pursuits but that of searching for the pre- 
cious metals are abandoned. Nearly the whole of the 
male population of the country have gone to the gold 
district. Ships arriving on the coast are deserted by 
their crews, and their voyages suspended for want of 
sailors. Our commaading oiflicer there entertains ap- 
prehensions that soldiers cannot be kept in the pubile 
service without alarge increase of pay. Desertions in 
hiscommand have become frequent, and he recom- 





eight hundred and fifty-one thousand five bundred and | 


mends that those who shall withsrand the strong temp- 
tation, and remain faithful should be rewarded. 

This abundance of gold, and the all-engrossing pur- 
suit of it, have already caused in California an unprece- 
dented rise in the price of the necessaries of life. 

That we may the more speedily and fully avail our- 
selves of the undeveloped wealth of these mines, it is 
deemed of vast importance that a branch of the mint 
of the Unted States be authorized to be established, at 
your present session, in California. Among other signal 
advanteges which would result from such an establish. 
ment would be that of raising the gold to its par value 
in that Territory. A branch mint of the United States 
at the great commercial dép6t on the west-coast, would 
convert into ovrown coin not only the gold derived 
{rom our own rich mines, but also the bullion and specie 
which our commerce may bring from the whole west 
coast of Central and South America. The west coast 
of America and the adjacent interior embrace the 
richest and best mines of Mexico, New-Grenada,Central 
America, China and Peru. ‘the bullion and specie drawn 
from these countries, and especially from those of 
Western Mexico and Peru, to an amount in value of 
masy millions of dollars, are now aanually diverted 
and carried by the ships of Great Britain to her own 
ports, to be recoined or used to sustain her National 
Bank, and thus contribute to increase’ her ability to 
command so much of the commerce of the world. If 
abranch mint be established at the great commercial 
point upon tbat coast, a vast amount of bullion and 
specie would flow thither to be recoined, and pass 
thence to New Orleans, New-York, and other Atlantic 
cities. The amount of our constitutional currency at 
home would be greatly increased, while its circulation 
abroad would be promoted. It is well known to our 
merchants trading to China and the west coast of 
America. that great inconvenience aud loss are experi- 
enced from the fact that our coins are not current at 
their par value in those countries. 

The powers of Europe, far removed from the west 
coast of America by the Atlantic ocean which inter- 
venes, and by a tedious and dangerous navagation 
around the southern cape of the continent of America, 
can never successfully compete with the United States 
in the rich and extensive commerce whichis opened 
to us at so much legs cost by the acquisition of Cali- 
forbia. 

The vast importance and commercial advantages of 
California have heretofore remained undeveloped by 
the government of the country of which it constituted 
a part. Now that this fine province isa part of our 
country, allthe States of the Union, some more imme- 
diately and directly than others, are deeply interested 
im the speedy development of its wealth and resour- 
ces. No section of our country is more interested, or 
will be more benefited, than the commercial, naviga- 
ting, and manufacturing interests of the Eastern States. 
Our planting and farming interests in every part of the 
Union wiil be greatly benefited by it. As our com- 
merce and navigation are en'arged and extended, our 
expotrs ofagricultural products and of manufactures 
will be increased ; and in the new markets thus opened 
they cannot tail to command remunerating and profita- 
ble prices. 

The acquisition of California and New Mexico, the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary, and the annexation 
of Texas, extending to the Kio Grande, are results 
which, combined, are of greater consequence, and wil! 
add more to the etrength and weaith of the nation, than 
any which have preceded them since the adoption of 
the constitution. 

But to effect these great results, not only California, 
but New-Mexico, must be brought under the control ef 
regularly orgenized governments. The existing condi- 
tion of California, and of that part of New-Mexico lying 
west of the Rio Grande, and without the limits of l'exas. 
imperiously demand that Congress should, at its present 
session, organize territorial governments over them. 

Upon the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 





peace with Mexico on the thirtieth of Mey last, the 
temporary governments which had been established 
over New Mexico and Calitornia by our military and 
naval commenders, by virtue of the rights of war, 
ceased to derive eny obligatory force from that source 
| of authority ; and having been ceded to the United 
States, all yoverument and control over them under the 
} authority of Mexico had ceased to exist. Impressed 
with the necessity of establishing territorial govern- 

ments over them, | recommended the subject to the 
favorable consideration of Congress in my message 
communicating the ratified treaty of peace, on the sixth 





of July last, and invoked their action at that session. 
Congress adjoursed without makiug any provision for 





their government. The inhabitants, by the transfer 
their , had become entitled to the benefits 
our laws : and yet were left without 
any regularly or 

the very ead pg possessed 

has been ex te preserve and protect them from 
the inevitable of & state of anarchy. 

The only government which remained was that es- 
tablished by the military authority during the war. 
Regarding this to be a de facto government, and that by 
the pr d t of the inhabitants it might be con- 
tinued temporarily, they were advised to conform 
and submiit to it torthe short intervening period before 
Congress would again assemble and could legislate on 
the subject. The views entertained by the Executive 
on this point are contained in a communication of the 
Secretary of State, dated the seventh of October last, 
which was forwarded for publication to California and 
New Mexico, a copy of which is herewith transmitted 

The emall military force of the regular army, which 
was serving within the limits of the acquired territo- 
ries at the close of the war, was retained in them, and 
additional forces have been ordered there for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants, and to preserve and secure 
the rights and interests of the United States. 

No revenue has been or could be collected at the 
ports in California, because Congress failed to author- 
ize the establishment of custom-houses, or the appoint- 
ment of officers for that purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, by a circular letter 
addressed to collectors of the custoins, on the seventh 
day of October last. a copy of which is herewith trans- 
mitted, exercised all the power with which he was 
vested by law. ) 

In pureuance of the act of the fourteenth of August 
last, extending the benefit of our post office laws to the 
people of Cahfornia, the Postmaster General has ap- 
pointed two agents, who have proceeded—the one to 
Calitornia and the other to Oregon, with authority to 
make the necessary arrangements tor carrying its pro- 
visions into ettect. 

The monthly line of mail steamers from Panama to 
Astoria bas been required to “ stop and deliver and take 
mails at San Diego, Monterey and Sen Francisco.” 
These mail steamers, connected by the isthmns of Pava- 
ma with the line of mail steamers on the Atlantic be- 
tween New-York and Chagres, will establish a regular 
mail communication with California. 

It is our eulemn duty to provide, with the least prac- 
ticable delay, for New-Mexico and California, regularly 
organize? territorial governments. The causes of the 
failure to do this at the last seasion of Congress are 
well known, and deeply to be regretted. With the 
opening prospects of increased prosperity and national 
greatness which the acquisition of these rich and ex- 
tensive territorial possessions affords, how irrational it 
would be to forego or to reject these advantages, by the 
agitation of a domestic question which is so coeval with 
the existence of our government iise)!, and to endanger 





by internal strifes, geographical divisions, and heated | 


contests for political power, or for any other cause, the 
harmony of the glorious Union of our confederated 
States ; that Union which binds us together as one peo- 
ple, and which for sixty years has been our shield and 
pretection against every danger. In the eyes of the 
world and of posterity, how trivial and insigoificant will 
be all our internal divisions and struggles compared 
with the preservation of this Union of the States in all 
its vigor and with all its countless blessings! No 
patriot would foment and excite geographical and sec- 
tional divisions. No lover of his country would delib- 
erately calculate the value of the Union. 

Future generations would look in amazement upon 
the folly of such acourse. Other nations at the pre- 
sent day would look upon it with astonishment; and 
such of them as desire to maintain and perpetuate 
thrones and monarchical or aristocratical principles, 
will view it with exultation and delight, because in it 
they will see the elements of faction, which they hope 
must ultimately overturn our system. Ours is the 
great example of a prosperous and free self-governed 
republic, commanding the admiration and the imitation 
of all the lovers of freedom throughout the world. 
How solemn, therefore, is the duty, how impressive the 
call upon us and upon all parts of our country, to culti- 
vate a patriotic spirit of harmony, of good fellowship, 
of compromise and mutual concession, in the adminis- 
tration of the incomparable system of government 
formed by our fathers in the midet of almost insupera- 
ble difficulties, and transmitted to us, with the injunc- 
tion that we should enjoy its bleasings and hand it 
down unimpaired to those who may come after us. 

In view of the high and responsible duties which we 
owe to ourselves and te mankind, | trust you may be 
able at your present session, to approach the adjust- 
ment of the ouly domestic question which seriously 
threatens. or probably ever cw threaten, to disturb the 
harmony and successful operation of our system. 

The immeneely valuable possessions of New-Mexico 
and California are already inhabited by a considerable 
population. Attracted by their great fertility, their min- 
eral wealth, their commercial advantages, and the sa!u- 
brity of the climate, emigrants from the older States, in 
great numbers, are already preparing to seck new 
homes in these inviting regions. 

Shall the disssimilarity of the domestic institutions in 
the different States prevent us from providing for them 
suitable governments? These institutions existed at the 
adoption of the Constitution, but the obstacles which 
they interposed were overcome by that spirit of com- 
promise which is now invoked. In a conflict of opinions 
or of interests, real or imaginary, between different sec- 
tions of our country, neither can justly demand all 


which it might desire to obtain. Each, in the true spirit | 


ow institutions, should concede something to the 
other. 

Our gallant forces in the Mexican war, by whose pa- 
triotism and unparalleled deeds of arms we obtained 
these possessions as an indemnity for our just demands 
against Mexico, were composed of citizens who be- 
longed to no one State or section of our Union. They 
were men trom slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States, from the Nort and the South, from the East 
andthe West. They were all companions-in-arms and 
fellow-citizens of the same common country, engaged 
in the same commen cause. When prosecuting that 
war, they were brethren and friends, and shared alike 
with each other common toils, dangers and sufferings. 
Now, when their work is ended, when peace is restor- 
ed, and they return again to their homes, put off the 
habiliments of war, take their places in society, and re- 
sume their pursuits in civil life, surely a spirit of har- 
mony and concession, and of equal regard for the rights 
of all and of all sections of the Union ought to prevail 
in providing governments for the acquired territories— 
the fruits of their common service. The whole people 
of the United States and of every State contributed to 
defray the expenses of that war; and it would not be 
just for any one section to exclude another from all 
participation in the acquired territory. This would not 
be in consonance with the just system of government 
which the framers of the constitution adopted. 

The question is believed to be rather abstract than 
practical, whether slavery ever can or would exist in 
any portion of the acquired territory, even if it were 
lett to the option of the Slaveholding States themselves. 
From the nature of the climate and productions, in 
much the larger portion of it, itis certain it could never 
exist; and in the remainder the probs ilities are it 
would not. But however this may be, the question, 
involving as it does, a principle of equality of rights ot 
the separate and several States, as equal co-partners in 
the confederacy should not be disregarded. 

In organizing governments over these Territories, 
no duty imposed on Congress by the Constitution re- 
quires that they should legislate on the subject of sla- 
very, while thelr power to do so is not only seriously 
questioned, but denied by many of the soundest ex- 

unders of that instrument. Whether Congress shall 
egislate or not, the people of the acquired Territories, 
when assembled in convention to form State Constitu 
tions, will possess the sole and exclusive power to de- 
termine for themselves whether s!avery shall or shall 
not exist within their limits. If Congress shall abstain 
from interfering with the question, the people of these 
Territories will be left free to adjust it as they may 
think proper, when they apply for admission as States 
into the Union. No enactment of Congress could re- 
strain the people of any of the sovereign States of the 
Union, old or new, north or south, slaveholding or 
non-slavebolding, from determining the character of 
their own domestic institutions as they may deem wise 
and proper. Any and all the States possess this right, 
and Congress cannot deprive them of it. The people 
of Georgia might, if they chose, so alter their con- 
stitution as to abolish slavery witbin its limits; and the 
people of Vermont might so alter their constitution as 
to admit slavery within its limits. Both States would 
possess the right; though, all know, it is not probable 
that either would exert .t. 

It is fortunate for the peace and harmony of the Union 
that this question is in its nature temporary, and can 
only continue for the brief period which will intervene 
before California and New-Mexico may be admitted as 
States into the Union. From-the tide of population 
now flowing into them, it is bighly probable that this 
will soon occur. 

Considering the several States and the citizens of the 
several States as equals, and entitled to equal rights ua- 





der the constitution, if this were an original question, | 














farther west in the acquisition of Texas. 
After an acquiescence of nearly years in the 
rinciple of compromise recognized and established 


is acts, and to avoid the danger to the Union 

might follow if it were now disregarded, I have hereto- 
fore expressed the opinion that that line of compromise 
should be extended on the parallel of thirty-six anne 
thirty minutes from the western boundary of Texas, 
where it now terminates. to the Pacific ocean. This is 
the middle ground of compromise, upon which the dif- 
ferent sections of the Union may meet, as they have 
heretofore met. If this be done, it is confidently be- 
lieved a large majority of the people of every section 
of the country, however widely their abstract opin 
on the subject of slavery may ditfer, would cheerfully 
and patrioticaily acquiesce in it, and peace and harmo- 
ny would fill our borders. 

The restriction north of the line was only yielded to 
in the case of Missouri and Texas upon a principle of 
compromise, made necessary for the sake of preserving 
the harmony, and poss existence of the Union. 

It was upon these consideratiovs that at the close of 
your last session, I gave my sanction to the ame of 
the Missouri compromise line. Ly approving and sign- 

ing the bill to establish “ the Territorial government of 
Oregon.” From a sincere desire to preserve the har- 
mony of the Union, and in deference for the acts of my 
pretecessors, | felt constrained to yield my acquies- 
cence to the extent to which they had gone in compro- 
mising this delicate and dangerous question. But if 
Congress shall now reverse the decision by which the 
Missouri compromise was effected, and shall propos* 
to extend the restriction over the whole territory, sout? 
as wellas north of the parallel of thirty-six degree: 
thirty minutes, it will cease to be a compromise,an¢ 
must be regarded as an original question. 

_ If Congress, instead of observing the course of nom 
interference, leaving the adoption of their own domes 
tic institutions to the people who may inhabit thes; 
Territories ; or if, instead of extending the Missout 
compromise line to the Pacific, shall prefer to submi 
the legal and constitutionai questions which may arist 
to the decision of the judicial tribunals, as was propose: 
in a bill which passed the Senate at your last sessiog 
an adjustment may be effected in this mode. If:he 
whole subject be referred to the judiciary, all parts»t 
the Union should cheerfully acquiesce in the final de 
cision of the tribunal created by the constitution for the 
settlement of all questicus which may arise under the 
constitution, treaties and laws of the United States. 

Congress is earnestly invoked, for the sake of the 
Union, its harmony, and our continued prosperity as a 
nation, to adjust at its present session this, the only dan- 
gerous question which lies in our path—if not in some 
one of the modes suggested, in some other which may 

be satisfactory. 

In anticipation of the establishment of regular govern- 
ments over the acquired territories, a joint commission 
of officers of the army and navy has been ordered to 
proceed to the coast of California and Oregon, for the 
purpose of making reconnoissances and a report as to 
the proper sites for the erection of fortifications or oth- 
er defensive works on land, and of suitable situations 
for naval stations. The information which may be ex- 
pected from a scientific and skilful examination of the 
whole face of the coast, will be eminently useful to 
Congress, when they come to consider the propriety of 
making appropriations for these great national objects. 
Proper defences on land will be necessary for the secu- 
rity and protection of our possessions; and the estab- 
lishment of navy-yards, and a dock for the repair and 
construction of vessels, will be important alike to our 
navy and commercial marine. Without such establish- 
ments, every veesel, whether of the navy or of the mer- 
chant service, requiring repair, must, at great expense, 
come round Cape Horn to one of our Atlantic yards for 
that purpose. With such establishments, vessels, it is 
believed, may be built or repaired as cheaply in Califor- 
nia as upon the Atlantic coast. They would give em- 
ployment to many of our euterprising shipbuilders and 
mechanics, and greatly facilitate and enlarge our com- 
merce in the Pacific. 

As it is ascertained that mines of gold, silver, copper 
and quickeilver exist in New-Mexico and California, 
and that nearly all the lands where they are found be- 
long to the United States, it is deemed important to the 
public interests that provision should be made for a ge 
ological and mineralogical examination of these re- 
gions. Measures should be adopted to preserve the 
mineral lands, especially euch as contain the precious 
metals, for the use of the United Statee; or if brought 
into market, to separate them from the farming lan 
and dispose of them in such a manner as to secure a 
large return of money to the treasury, and at the same 
time lead to the development of their wealth by indi- 
vidual proprietors and purchasers. To do this, it will 
be necessary to provide for an immediate survey and 
location of the lots. If Congress should deem it proper 
to dispose of the mineral lands, they should be sold ia 
stall quantities, and at a fixed minimum price. 

I recommend that eurveyor generals’ offices be au- 
thorized to be established in New-Mexico and Califor- 
nia, and provision made for surveying and bringing the 
public lands into market at the earliest practicable 
riod. In disposing of these lands, | recommend that 
the right of preémption be secured, and liberal grants 
made to the early emigrants who bave settled or may 
settie upon them. 

It will be important to extend our revenue laws over 
these Territories, and especially over California, at an 
early period. There is already a considerable com- 
merce with California; and until ports ot entry shall 
be established and collectors appointed, no revenue cam 
be received. 

If these and other necessary and proper measures 
be adopted for the development of the wealth and re- 
sources of New-Mexico and California, and regular 
Territorial governments be established over them. 
such will probabiy be the rapid enlargement of our 
commerce and navigation, and such the addition to the 
national wealth, that the present generation may liveta 
witness the controling commercial and monet: pow. 
er of the world transferred from Londou and othef 
European emporiums to the City of New-York. 

The apprehensions which were entertained by some 
of our stateemen, in the earlier periods of the Govern 
ment, that our system was incapable of operating with 
sufficient energy and success over largely extended ter 
ritorial limits, and that if this were atvcempted it would 
fall to pieces by its own weakness, have been dissipated 
by our experience. By the division of power between 
the States and federal government the latter is found 
to operate with as much energy in the extremes as in 
the center. It is as efficient in the remotest of the thirty 
States which now compose the Union, as it was in the 
thirteen States which formed the constitution. Indeed 
it may well be doubted whether, if our present popula- 
tion had been confined wtthin the limits of the original 
thirteen States, the tendencies to centralization and 
consolidation would not have been such as have en- 
croached upon the essential reserved rights of the 
States, and thus to have made the federal governmenta 
widely ditferent one, practically, from what it is in 
theory, and was intended to be by its framers. So far 
from entertaining apprehensions of the safety of our 
system by the extension of our territory, the belief is 
confidently entertained that each new State gives 
strength and an additional guaranty for the preserva- 
tion of the Union itself. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the thirteenth arti- 
cle of the treaty of peace, friendsbip, limits and eettle- 
ment with the republic of Mexieo, and of the act of 
July the twenty-ninth, 1848, claims of our citizens 
which had been “ already li ated and decided against 
the Mexican republic,” amounting, with the interest 
thereon, to two million twenty-three thousand eight 
bundred and thirty-two dollars and fifty-one cents, have 
been liquidated and paid. There remain to be paid of 
these claims, seventy-four thousand one hundred and 
ninety-two dollars and twenty-six cents. pa 

Congress at its last session having made no provision 
for executing the fifteenth article of the treaty, by 
which the United States assume to make satisfaction 
for the “unliquidated claims” of our citizens against 
M , to an t not exceeding three and a quar- 
ter millions of dollars,” the subject is again recom. 

mended to your favorable consideration. Sy 

The exchange of ratifications of the by es | Mex« 
fieo took place on the 30th of May, 1848. ithin one 

year after that time, the commissioner and surveyor 
which each Government stipulates to appoint, are re- 
quired to meet “at the port of San Diego, und proceed 
to run and mark the ssid boundery in its whole course 
to the mouth of the Rio Bravo de] Norte.” It will be 
seen trom this provision, thet the period within whick 
a commiesioner and surveyor of the respective goverm 
ments are to meet at San Diego, will expire on the 30tk 
of May, 1979. Congress, at the close of its last session, 
made an appropriation for “the expenses of runn 
and marking the boundary line” between the two coun< 
tries, but did pot fix the amount of salary which 
should be paid to the commiesiener and surveyor to be 
appointed on the part of the United States, Itis deaiz. 
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government of 
op,” a8 authorized by the act of the fourteenth of 
August last. The eaunes and marshal of the Terri- 
, accompanied by a small militery escort, left the 
frontier of Missouri in September last, and took the 
southern route, by the way of Santa Fé and the river 
Gila, to California with the intention of ng 
ce in one of our veseels of war to their destination. 
The governor was fuliy advised of the great import- 
ance of his early arrival in the conntry, and it is confi- 
dently believed he may reach Oregon in the latter part 
of the present munth, or early in the next. The other 
officers for the Territory have proceeded by sea. 
In the month of May last | communicated iaforma- 
tion to C that an Indian war had broken out in 
) recommended that authority be given to 
raise an adequate number of volunteers to proceed 
without delay to the assistance of our fellow-citizens 
in that Territory: The authority to raise such a force 
not having been granted by Congress, as soon as their 
services could be dispensed with in Mexico, orders 
were issued to the regiment of mounted riflemen to 
proceed to Jefferson Barracks, in Missouri, and to pre- 
pare to march to on as soon as the necessary pro- 
vision could be made. Shortly before it was ready to 
march, it was arrested by the provision of the act pass- 
by Congress on the last day of the 
directed that all the nou-commissioned ofticers, 
musicians and privates of that regiment, whc had 4 


5 
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provision 
was to disband the rank and file of the regiment, and 
before their places could be filled by recruits, the sea- 
son had so far advanced that it was impracticable for it 
to until the opening of the next spring. 

the month of October last, the accompanying com- 
munication was received from the governor of the 
temporary government of Oregon, giving information ot 
continuance of the Indian disturbances, and the 
destitution and defenceless condition of the inhabi- 
tants. Orders were immediately transmitted to the 
commander of our squadron in the Pacific, to despatch 
to their assistance a part of the naval forces on that 
station, to furnish them with arms and ammunition, 
and to continue to give them such aid and protection 
| tyes navy could atford, until the army could reach 

countr, 
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It is the policy of humanity, and one which has 
always been pursued by the United States, to cultivate 
the good will of the aboriginal tribes of this continent, 
and to restrain them from making war, and indulging 
in excesses, by mild means, rather than by force. ‘That 
this could have been done with the tribes in Oregon, 
had that Territory been brought under the government 
of our laws at en earlier period, and had suitable meas- 
ures been adopted by Congress, such as now exist in 
our intercourse with the other Indian tribes within our 

cannot be doubted. Indeed, the immediate and 
Only cause of the existing hostility of the Indians of Or- 
egon is represented to have been the long delay of tho 
United States in making to them some tritling compen- 
sation, in such articles as they wanted, fur the country 
now occupied by our emigrants, which the Indians 
claimed, and over which they formerly roamed. This 
compensation had been promised to them by the tem- 
porary government established in Oregon, but its iultil- 
ment had been postponed from time to time, for nearly 
two years, while those who made it had been anxiously 
g for Congress to establish a territorial govern- 

ment over the country. 

The Indians became at length distrustful of their 
good faith, and sought redress by plunder and massa- 
cre, which finally led to the present difficulties. A few 
thousand dollars in suitable presents, as 4 compensa- 
tion for the country which had been taken po ion 
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estimated for that year are thirty-three million two 
hundred and thirteen thousand one hundred and fifty- 
two dollars and seventy-three cents, including three 
million seven hundred and ninety-nine thousand one 
hundred and two dollars and eighteen cents for the in- 
terest on the pubile debt, and three million five hun 
dred and forty thousand dollars for the principal and 
interest due to Mexico on the thirtieth of May, 1850; 
leaving the sum of twenty-five million eight hundred 
and seventy-four thousand and fifty dollars and thirty- 
five cents, which it is believed will be ample for the 
ordinary peace expenditures. 

The operations of the tariff act of 1846 have been 
such during the past year as fully to meet the public 
expectation, and to confirm the opinion heretofore ex- 
preseed of the wisdom of the change in our revenue 
system which was effected by it. The receipts under 
it into the for the first fiseal year after its 
enactment exceeded, by the sum of five million forty- 
four thousand four hundred and three dollars and nine 
cents, the amount collected during the last fiscal year 
under the tariff of 1842, ending the thirtieth of June, 
1846. The total revenue realized from the commence- 
ment of its operation, on the first of December, 1846, 
until the close of the last quarter, on the thirtieth of 
September last, being twenty-two months, was fifty-six 
million six hundred and fifty-four thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-three dollars and seventy-nine cents— 
being a much larger sum than was ever before received 
from duties during any 
acts of 1824, 1828, 1832 and 1842. While by the repeal 
of highly protective and probibitory duties the revenue 
has been increased, the taxes on the people have been 

. They have been relieved from the heavy 
amounts with which they were burdened under former 
laws in the form of increased prices of bounties paid 
to favored classes and pursuits. 

The predictions which were made, that the tariff act 
of 1846 would reduce the amount ot revenue below 
that collected under the act of 1842, and prostrate the 
business and destroy the prosperity of the country, 
have not been veriticd. With an increased and increas- 
ing revenue, the finances are in a highly flourishing 
condition. Agriculture, commerce and navigation, are 
prosperous; the prices of manufactured fabrics, and of 
other products, are much less injuriously attected than 
was to have been anticipated, from the unprecedented 
revulsions, which, during the last and the present year, 
have overwhelmed the industry and paralyzed the cre- 
dit and commerce of so many great and enlightened 
nations of Europe. 

Severe commercial revulsions abroad have always 
heretofore operated to depress, and oiten to affect dis- 
astrously, almost every branch of American indusiry. 
The temporary depression of a portion of our manu- 
facturing interests is the effect of foreign causes, and 
is far less severe than has prevailed on all former sim- 
ilar occasions. 

It is believed that, looking to the great aggregate of 
all our interests, the whole country was never more 
prosperous than at the present period, and never more 
rapidiy advancing in wealth and population. Neither 
the foreign war in which we have been invoked, nor 
the loans which have absorbed so large a portion of our 
capital, nor the commercial revulsion in Great Britain 
in 1847, nor the paralysis of credit and commerce 
throughout Europe in 1848, have atfected injuriousiy to 
any considerable extent any of the great interests ot 
the country, or arrested our onward marca to greatnoss 
wealth, and power. 

Had the disturbances in Europe not occurred, our 
commerce would undoubtedly have been sti]l more ex- 
tended, and would have added still more to the na- 
tional weal and public prosperity. But notwitstanding 
these disturbances the operations of the revenue sys- 
tem established by the tariff act of 1846 have been so 
soaenerg senenenn to the Government and the busi- 
ness of the country, that no change in its provisions is 








of 4 beg citizens, would have satisfied the Indians, 
and have prevented the war. A small amount properly 
distributed, it is confidently believed, would soon re- 
store quiet. In this Indian war our fellow-citizens of 
Oregon have been compelled to take the field in their 
own detence, have performed valuable military ser- 
vices,and been subjected to expenses which have 
fallen eee | upon them. Justice demands that pro- 
visionshould be made by Congress to compensate 
them for their services, and to refund to them the ne- 
cessary expenses which they have incurred. 

I repeat the recommendation heretofere made to 
Congress, that provision be made jor the appointment 
of a suitable number of Indian agents to reside among 
the tribes of Oregon, aad that a small sum be appro. 
ene to enable these orn to cultivate friendly re- 

ons with them. If be done, the presence of a 
small military force will be all that is necessary to 
p them in check, and preserve peace. 

Irecommend that similar provision be made as re- 
gards the tribes inhabiting northern Texas, New-Mexi- 
co, California, and the extensive region lying between 
our settlements in Missouri and these possessions, as 
the most effective means of preserving peace upon our 
borders, and within the_recently acquired territories. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will present in his an- 
nual report a highly satisfacsory statement of the con- 
dition of the finances, 

The imports for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth 
of June last, were of the value of one hundred and 
fifty-four millions nine hundred seventy-seven thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-six dollars; of which the 
amount exported was twenty-one million one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand and ten dollars, leaving one 
hundred thirty-three million eight hundred and forty- 
nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-six dollars in 
the country for domestic use. 

The value of the exports for the same period was 
one hundred fifty-four million thirty-two thousand one 

and thirty-one dollars, consisting of domestic 
productions amounting to one hundred and thirty-two 
million nine hundred and four thousand one hundred 
and twenty-one dollars, and twenty-one million one 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand and ten dollars of 
foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same period, 
exclusive of loans, amounted to thirty-five millions four 
hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hundred and 
fifty dollars and tifty-nine cents; of which there was de- 
rived from customs thirty-one millions seven hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand and seventy dollars and nine- 
} fen cents ; from sales of public lands, three million 

hundred and t -eight thousand six huadred 
and forty-two dollars fifty-six cents ; and from mis- 
cellaneous and incidental sources, three hundred and 
fifty-one thousand and thirty-seven dollars and seven 
cents. 

It will be perceived that the revenue from customs 
for the last fiscal year exceeded by seven hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand and seventy dollars and ninety-six 
cents the estimate of the Secreiary of the ayn ee 
his last annual report; and that the receipta 
during the same period from customs, lands, and mis- 
Cellaneous sources, also exceeded the estimate by the 
eum of five hundred and thirty-six thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars and fifty-nine cents—indicating, 
however, a very near in the estimate to the 
actual result. 


res 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending on the 
thirtieth of June last, including ess for the = and 
exclusive of payments of priacipal and interest for the 
Public debt, were -two million eight hundred and 
eleven thousand nine hundred and seventy dollars and 

Tt is eutimated that the recei the 
pts into treasury for 
the fiscal year sading cm the thirtieth of June, 1849, in- 
the balance in the treasury on the first of July 
amount to the sum of fifty-seven million forty- 
d nine hundred and are and 
cents; of y= eres Nions of oo 
» Wi vi m customs; three 
millions of dollars irom the sales of the public lands; 


and one million two hundred thousand dollars from 


ion 
and incidental sources, including the pre- 
upon the loan, and the amount eal suianbe 
into the treasury on account of military contribu- 
‘in Mexico, and the sales of arms and vessels and 
other 
use 


property rendered uanecessary for the 
Fg hind by the termination of the war ; 
8 pomaty milion ais, be 
sand four hundred 


ndred and ninety five thou- 
and thirty-five dollars and thirty 
cents from loans already negotiated, including treasury 
ther with the balance in the 
treasury on the first of July last, make the sum esti- 
The expenditures for the same . 
necessary payment on account of the principal aud in. 
terest of the public debt, and the cipal and interest 
of the first instalment due to Mexico on the thirtieth of 
May next, and other expenditures growing out of the 
war, to paid during the present year, will amount, in. 
the reimbursement of treasury notes, to the 
fifty-four million one hundred and ninety-five 
two hundred and seventy-five dollars and six 
cents ; leaving an estimated balance in the treasury on 
the first of July, 1849, of two million eight hundred and 
ony eewe thousand six hundred and ninety-four doliars 
and eighty-four cents. 
The peerey of the Treasury will present, as re- 
p ten, by law, estimate of the receipts and expen 
efor the next fiscal year. he expenditures as 
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riod, ineluding the 











de ded by a wise public policy, and none is recom- 
mended. 

The operations of the constitutional treasury estab- 
lished by the act of the sixth of August, 1846, in the re- 
ceipt, custody, and disbursement of the public money, 
have continued to be successful. Under this system 
the public finances have been carried through a foreign 
war, involving the necessity of loans and extraordinary 
expenditures, and requiring distant transfers end dis- 
bursements, without embarrassment, and no loss has 
occurred of any of the public money deposited under 
its provisions. 

While it has proved to be safe and useful to the gov- 
ernment, its effects have been most beneticial upon the 
business of the country. It has tended powerfully to 
secure an exemption from that inflation and fluctuation 
of the paper currency so injurious to domestic industry, 
and rendering so uncertain the rewards of labor, and it 
is believed has largely contributed to preserve the whole 
country from a serious commercial revulsion, such as 
often occurred under the bank deposit system. In the 

ear 1847 there was a revulsion in the business of Great 

ritain of great extent and intensity, which was follow- 
ed by failures in that kingdom unprecedented in num- 
ber and amount of losses. This is believed to be the 
first instance when such disastrous bankruptcies, occur- 
ring in a country with which we have such extensive 
commerce, produced little or no injurious effect upon 
our trade or currency. We remained but little affected 
in our money market, and our business and industry 
were still prosperous and progressive. 

Daring the present year, nearly the whole continent 
of Europe has been convulsed by civil war and revolu- 
tions, attended by numerous bankruptcies, by an un- 
precedented fall in their public securities, and an almost 
universal paralysis of commerce and pe and yet, 
although our trade and the prices of our products must 
have been somewhat unfavorably affected by these 
causes, we have escaped a revulsion, our money mar- 
ket is comparatively easy, and public and private credit 
have advanced and improved. 

it is confidently believed that we have been saved 
from their effect by the salutary operation of the con- 
stitutional treasury. It is certain, thatif the twenty- 
four millions of specie imported into the country durin 
the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, 1847, ha 
gone into the banks, as toa great extent it must have 
done, it would, in the absence of this system, have been 
made the basis of augmented bank paper issues, proba- 
bly to an amount not less than sixty or seventy millions 
of dollars, producing, as an inevitable consequence of an 
inflated currency, extravagant — for a time, and 
wild speculation, which must have been followed, on 
the reflux to Europe, the succeeding year, of so much 
of that specie, by the prostration of the business of the 
country, the suspension of the banks, and most exten- 
sive bankruptcies. Occurring, as this would have done, 
at a period when the country was engaged in a foreign 
war ; when conaiderable losses of specie were required 
for distant disbursements, and when the banks, the fis- 
cal agents of the government, and the depositories of its 
money were suspended, and the public credit must 
have sunk, and many millions of dollars as was the 
case during the war of 1812, must have been sacrificed 
in discounts upon loans, and upon the depreciated 

per currency which the government would have 
9 compelled to use. 

Under the operations of the constitutional treasury, 
nota dollar has been lost by the depreciation of the 
currency. The loans required to prosecute the war 
with Mexico were negotiated by the Secretary of the 
Treasuary above par, realizing a large premium to the 
goreenanent, The retraining effect of the system aren 

e tendencies to excessive paper iesues by banks bas 
saved the government trom heavy losses, and thousands 
of our Gedieens men from bankruptcy and ruin. The 
wisdom of the system has been tested, by the ex- 
perience of the last two years; and it is the dictate of 
sound policy thet it should remain undisturbed. The 
modifications in some of the details of this measure, 
involving none of its essential principles, heretofore 
recommended, are again presented for your favorable 
consideration. 

In my message of the 6th of July last, transmitting to 
Congress the ratified treaty of peace with Mexico, I 
recommended the adoption of measures for the speedy 
payment of the —— debt. In reiterating that recom- 
mendation, I refer you to the considerations presented 
in that age in its support. The public debt, inclu- 
ding that authorized to be negotiated, in pursuance of 
existing laws, and including treasury notes, amounted 
at that time to $65,778,450 41. 

Funded stock of the United States, amounting to about 
half a million of dollars, has been purchased, as auther- 
ized by law, since that period, and the public debt has 
thus been reduced ; the details of which will be pre- 
sented in the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The estimates of expenditures for the next fiscal year, 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, it is be- 
lieved will be ample for all necessary purposes, If the 
appropriations made by Congress sball not exceed the 
amount estimated, the means in the treasury will be 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of the government; 

to pay otf the next installment of three millions of dol. 
lars to Mexico, which will fall due on the thirtieth of 
May next; and still a considerable surplus wil! remain, 
which shou!d be applied to the farther purchase of the 
public stock, and the reduction of the debt. Should 
enlarged appropriations be made, the necessary conse- 
quence will be to postpone the payment of the debt 
Though our debt, as compared with that of most other 








ual period under the tariff 


nations, is emall, it is our true y, and in harmon 
with the us of cur institatlons, that we oud pre 
sent to the world the rare spectacle of a great republic, 
ween = vast 1 and Ith, wholly exempt 
rom public indebtedness. This would add still more 
to our strength, and give to us a still more commanding 
position among the nations of the earth. 

The public expenditures should be economical, and 
be confined to such necessary objects as are clearly 
within the powers of re go All such as are not ab- 
solutely demanded should be postponed, and the pay- 
ment of the public debt at the earliest practicable period 
should be a cardinal pon of our public policy. 

For the reason assigned in my last annual message, | 

it the recommendation that a branch of the mint 
of the United States be established at the City of New- 
York. The importance of this measure is greatly in- 
creased by the acquisition of the rich mines of the pre- 
cious metals in New-Mexico and California, and espe- 
cially in the latter. 

I repeat the recommendation, heretofore made, in fa- 
vor of the graduation and reduction of the price of 
such of the public lands as have been long offered in 
the market, and have remained unsold, and in favor of 
extending the rights of petaenes to actual settlers 
on the unsurveyed as well as the surveyed lands. 

The condition and operations of the army, and the 
state of other branches of the public service under the 
supervision of the War Department, are satisfactorily 
ae in the accompanying report of the Secretary 
ri) ar. 

On the return of peace, our forces were withdrawn 
from Mexico, and the volunteers and that portion of 
the regular army engaged for the war were disbanded. 
Orders have been issued for stationing the forces of our 
permanent establishment at various positions in our 
extended country, where troops may be required.— 
Owing to the remoteness of some of these positions, 
the detachments have not yet reached their destination. 
Notwithstanding the extension of the limits of our 
country and the forces required in the new territories, 
it is confidently believed that our present military 
establishment is sufficient for all exigencies, so long as 
our peaceful relations remain undisturbed. 

Of the amount of military contributions collected in 
Mexico, the sum of seven hundred and sixty nine thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty dollars was applied toward 
the payment of the first installment due under the treat 
with Mexico. The farther sum of three hundred an 
forty-six thousand three hundred and sixty-nine dollars 
and thirty cents has been paid into the treasury, and 
unexpended balances still remain in the hands of dis- 
bursing officers and those who were engaged in the 
collection ot these moneys. After the proclumation of 
peace, no farther disbursements were made of any un- 
expended moneys arising from this source. The bal- 
| ances on hand were directed to be paid into the trea- 
sury, and individual claims on the fund will remain un- 
adjusted until Congress shall authorize their settle- 
| ment apd payment. These claims are not considerable 
in number or amount. 

I recommend to your favorable consideration the sug- 
gestions of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy in regard to legislation on this subject. 

Our Indian relations are presented in a most favora- 
| ble view in the report from the War Department. The 

wisdom of our policy inregard to the tribes within our 
limits, is clearly manifested by their improved and rap 
idly improving condition. 

A most important treaty with the Menomonies has 
been recently negotiated by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in person, by which all their land in the 
State of Wisconsin—being about four millions of acree— 
has been ceded to the United States. This treaty will 
be submitted to the Senate for ratification at an early 
period of your present session. 

Within the last four yeare eight important treaties 
have been negv tiated with ditferent Indian tribes, and 
atacostof one million eight hundred and forty-two 
thousand dollars; Indian lands to the amount of more 
than eighteen millton tive hundred thousand acree, 
have been ceded to the United States; and proviaion 
has been made for settling in the country west of the 
Mississippi the tribes which occupied this large extent 
of the public domain. The title to all the Indian lands 
within the several States of our Union, with the ex- 
ception of a few small reservations, is now extinguish 
ed, and a vast region opered for settlement and culti- 
vation. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the 
Navy gives a satisfactory exhibit of the operations and 
condition of that branch of the public service. 

A number of emall vessels suitable for entering the 
mouths of rivers were judiciously purchased during 
the war. and gave great efficiency to the squadron in 
the Gulf of Mexico. On tbe return of peace, when no 
longer valuable for naval purposes, and liable to con- 
stant deterioration, they were sold. and the money 
placed in the treasury. 

The number of men in the naval service authorized 
by law during the war, has been reduced by discharges 
below the maximum fixed for the peace establishment. 
Adequate squadrons are maintained in the several quar- 
ters of the globe where experience has shown their 
services may be most usefully employed; and the na- 
val service was never in a condition of higher disci- 
pline or greater efficiency. 

I invite attention to the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on the subject of the marine corps. 
The reduction of the corps atthe end of the war re- 
quired that four officers of each of the three lower 
grades should be dropped from the rolls. A board of 
officers made the selection; and those designated were 

ily dismissed, but without any alleged fault.— 
I concur in opinion with the Secretary, that the service 
would be improved by reducing the number of lands- 
men, and increasing the marines. Such a measure 
would justify an increase of the number of officers to 
the extent ot the reduction by dismissal, and still the 
corps would have fewer officers than a corresponding 
number of men in the army. 

The contracts for the transportation of the mail in 
steamships convertible into war-steamers, promise to 
realize the benefits to our commerce and to the 
navy which were anticipated. The first steamer thus 
secured tothe government was launched in January, 
1847. There are now seven ; and in another year there 
will, probably, be not less than seventeen afloat. While 
this great national advantage is secured, our social and 
commercial intercourse is increased and promoted with 
Germany, Great Britain, and other parts of Europe, 
with all the countries on the West Coast of our conti- 
nent, especially with Oregon and California, and be- 
tween the northern and southern sections of the United 
States. Considerable revenue may be expected from 
postages; but the connected line from New-York to 
Chagres, and theace across the isthmus te Oregon, can- 
not iail to exert a beneficial influence, not now to be es- 
timated, on the interests of the manufactures, com- 
merce, navigation, and currency of the United States. 
As an important part of the system, I recommend to 
your favorable consideration the establishment of the 
ag line of steamers between New-Orleans and 

era Cruz. It promises the most happy results in ce- 
menting friendship between the two republics, and in 
extending reciprocal benefits to the trade and manu- 
factures of both. 

The report of the Postmaster General will make 
known to you the operations of that departmont for the 
past year. 

It is gratifying to find the revenues of the depart- 
ment, under the rates of postage now established by 
law, so rapidly increasing. The gross amount of post- 
ages during the last fiscal year amounted to four mil- 
lion three humdred and seveuty-one thousand and se- 
ven dollars, exceeding the annual average received for 
the nine years immediately preceding the passage of 
the act of the third of March, 1845, by the sum of six 
thousand four hundred and fifty-three dollars, and ex- 
ceeding the amount received for the year ending the 
thirtieth of June, 1847, by the eum of four hundred and 
_—v five thousand one hundred and eighty-four dol- 
ars 

The expenditures for the year, excluding the sum of 
ninety-four thousand six hundred and seventy-two dol- 
lars, allawed by Congreas at its last session to individual 
claimants, and including the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand five hundred dollars paid for the services of the 
line of steamers between Bremen and New-York, 
amouuted to tour millions one hundred and ninty-eight 
thousand eight hundred and forty-tive dollars, which is 
less than the annual average for the nine years previous 
to the act of 1845, by three hundred thousand seven 
hundred and forty eight dollars. 

The mail routes, on the 30th day of June last, were 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand two hundred 
and eight miles in extent—being an increase during the 
last year of nine thousand three hundred and ninety 
miles. The mails were transported over them, during 
the same time, forty-one millions twelve thousand five 
hundred and seventy-nine miles ; making an increase 
of transportation for the year of two millions one bun- 
dred and twenty-four thousand six hundred and eighty 
miles, while the expense was less than that of the pre- 
vious year by four theusand two hundred and thirty- 
five dollars. 

The increase in the mail transportation within the 
last three years bas been five million three hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand three hundred and ten miles, 
while the expenses were reduced four hundred and 
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During the past year there have been employed, un- 
der contracts with the Post-Office Department, two 
ocean steamers in conveying the mails monthly be- 
tween New-York and Bremen, and one, since October 
last, performing semi-monthly service between Charies- 
ton and Havana; and a contract has been made for the 
transportation of the Pacific mails across the isthmus 
from Chagres to Panama. 

Under the authority given to the Secretary of the 
Navy, three ocean steamers have been constructed and 
sent to the Pacific, and are expected to enter upon the 
mail service between Panama and Oregon, and the in- 
termediate ports, on the lst of January next, and a 
fourth has been engaged by him for the service between 
Havana and Chagres ; so that a regular monthly mail 
line will be kept up after that time between the United 
States and our territories on the Pacific. 

Notwithstanding this great increase in the mail ser- 
vice, should the revenue continue to increase the pres- 
ent year as it did in the last, there will be received near 
$450,000 more than the expenditures. 

These considerations have satisfied the Postmaster 
General that, with certain modifications of the act of 
1845, the revenue may be still farther increased, and a 
reduction of postages made to a uniform rate of five 
cents, without an interference with the principle, which 
has been constantly and properly enforced, of making 
that department sustain itself. 

A well-digested fee | postage system is the best 
means of ditfusing intelligence among the people, and 
is of so much importance in a country 80 extensive as 
that of the United States, that | recommend to your 
favorable consideration the suggestions of the Postmas- 
ter General for its employment. 

Nothing can retard the onward progress of our coun- 
try and prevent us from assuming and maintaining the 
first rank among nations, but a disregard of the expe- 
rience of the past, and a recurrence to an unwise pub- 
lic policy. We have just closed a foreign war by an 
honorable peace—a war rendered necessary and una- 
voidable in vindication of the national rights and honor. | 
The present condition of the country is similar in some 
respects to that which existed immediately after the 
close of the war with Great Britain in 1815, and the oc- 
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casion is deemed to be a proper one to take a retro- 
epost of the measures of public policy which followed 
that war. There was at that period of our history a 
departure from our earlier pans. The enlargement 
of the powers of the federal government by construc- 
tion, which obtained, was not warranted by any just in- 
terpretation of the constitution. A few years after the 
close of that war, a series of measures was adopted 
which, united and cembined, constituted what was 
termed by their authors and advocates the “ American 
system.” 

The introduction of the new policy was for a time fa- 
vored by the condition of the country; by the heavy 
debt which had been contracted during the war ; by the 
depression of the public credit; by the deranged state 
of the finances and the currency; and by the commer- 
cial and pecuniary embarrassment which extensively 
prevailed. These were not the only causes which led 
to its establishment. The events of the war with Great 
Britain, and the embarassments which had attended its 
prosecution, had left on the minds of many of our 
statesmen the impression that our government was not 
strong enough, and that to wield its resources success- 
fully in great emergencies, and especially in war, more 
power should be concentrated ix its hands. This in- 
creased tom they did not seek to obtain by the legiti- 
mate and prescribed mode—an amendment of the con- 
stitution—but by construction. They saw governments 
in the old world based upon different orders of society, 
and so constituted as to throw the whole power of na- 
tions into the hands of a few, who taxed and controlled 
the many without reeponsibillty or restraint. In that 
arrangement they conceived the strength of nations in 
war consisted. 

There was also something fascinating in the ease, 
luxury, and display of higher orders, who drew their 
wealth from the toil of the laboring millions. The 
authors of the system drew their ideas of political 
economy from what they had witnessed in Europe, and 
particularly in Great Britain. They had viewed the 
enormous wealth concentrated in tew hands, and had 
seen the splendor of the overgrown establishments of 
an aristocracy which was upheld by the restrictive 
policy. They forgot to look down upon the poorer 
classes of the English population, upon whose daily and 
yearly labor the great establishments they so much ad- 
mired were sustained and supported. They failed to 
perceive that the scantily-fed and half-clad operatives 
were not omly in abject poverty,but were bound in 
chains of oppressive servitude for the benefit of favored 
classes, who were the exclusive objects of the care of 
the government. 

It was not possible to reconstruct society in the 
United States upon the Kuropean plan. Here there was 
a written constitution, by which orders and titles were 
not recognized or tolerated. A system of measures 
was therefore devised, calculated, if not intended, tc 
withdraw power gradually and silently from the States 
and from the mass of the people, and by construction 
to approximate our government to the European mod- 
els, substituting an aristocracy of wealth for that of 
orders and titles. 

Without reflecting upon the dissimilarity of our insti- 
tutions, and of the condition of our people and those of 
Europe, they conceived the vain idea of building up to 
the United States a system similar to that which they 
admired abroad. Great Britain had a national bank of 
large capital, in whose hands was concentrated the con- 
troling monetary and financial power, of the nation; 
an institution wielding almost kingly power, and ex- 
erting vast influence upon all the operations of trade, 
and upon the policy of government itself. Great 
Britain had an enormous public debt, and it had become 
a part of her public policy to regard this as a ‘ public 
blessing.” Great Britain had also a restrictive policy, 
which placed fetters and burdens on trade, and tram- 
melled the productive industry of the mass of the na- 
tion. By her combined system of policy, the landlords 
and other property-holders were protected and en- 
riched by the enormous taxes which were levied upon 
the labor of the country for their advantage. 

Imitating this foreign policy, the first step in estab- 
lishing the new systemin the United Statee was the 





creation of anational bank. Not foreseeing the dan- 
gerous power and countless evils which such an insti- | 
tution might entail on the country, nor perceiving the | 
connexion which it was designed to form between the | 
bank and the other branches of the miscalled “‘ Ameri- | 
can system,”’ but feeling the embarrassments of the | 
treasury, and of the business of the country, conse- 
queut upon the war, some of our statesmen who had 
held different and sounder views were induced to yield 
their scruples, and, indeed, settled convictions of its | 
unconstitutionality, and to give it their sanction, as an | 
> seamed which they vainly hoped might produce re- | 
lief. 


It was a most unfortunate error, as the subsequent | 
histery and final catastrophe of that dangerous and cor” | 
rupt institution have abundantly cay e The bank, | 
with its numerous branches ramified into the States, | 
soon brought many of the active political and com- | 
mercial men injdifferent sections of the country into the | 
relation of debtors to it, and dependants upon it for pe- 
cuniary favors: thus diffusing throughout the mass of 
society a great number of individuals of power and in- 
fluence to give tone to public opinion, and to act in 
cases of emergency. The corrupt power of such a 

olitical engine is no longer a matter of speculation, 
having been displayed in numerous instances, but most 
signally in the political struggles of 1832-'3-'4, in oppo- 
sition to the = will represented by a fearless and 
patriotic President. 


But the bank was but one branch of the new system. 
A public debt of more than one hundred and twenty mil. 
lions of dcliars existed; and it is notto be disguised 
that many of the authors of the new system did not re- 
gard its speedy payment as essential to the public pros- 
perity, but looked upon its continuance as no national 
evil. While the debt existed, it furnished aliment to 
the national bank, and rendered increased taxation ne- 
cessary to the amount of the interest, exceeding seven 
millions of dollars annually. 


This operated in harmony with the next branch of 
the new system, which was a high protective tariff-— 
This was to afford bounties to favored classes and par- 
ticular pursuits, at the expense of all others. A propo- 
sition to tax the whole people for the purpose of en- 
riching a few, was too monstrous to be openly made-— 
The scheme waa, therefore, veiled under the plausible 
but delusive pretext of a measure to protect “ home in- 
dustry ;” and many of our people were, for a time, led 
to believe that a tax which in the main fell upon labor. 
was for the benefit of the laborer who paid it. This 
branch of the system involved a partnership between 
the government and the favored classes—the former 
receiving the proceeds of the tax imposed on articles 
imported, and the latter the increased price of similar 
articles produced at home, caused by such tax. 

It is Obvious that the portion to be received by the 
favored classes would, as a general rule, be increased 
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in proportion to the increase of the rates of tax im- 





posed, and diminished as those rates were red 

the revenue standard required by the wunte of ww 
ernment. The rates required to produce a sufficiun: 
revenue for the ordinary expenditures of goveroment 
for necessary pu were not likely to give to 
a partnors in this scheme profits sufficient to iat. 
sfy their cupidity ; and hence a variety of expedieny 
and pretexts were resorted te for the purpose of en. 
larging the pm 2 thereby creating a neces. 
sity for keeping up a high protective teriff. ‘The effect 
ot this policy was, to interpose *rtiticial restriction 
upon the natura! course of the business and trade of the 
country, and to advance the interests of large capitel sty 
and monopolists, et the penne of the great mass of 
the people, who were taxed to increase their wealth, 

Another branch of this system was a comprehensive 
scheme of internal improvements, capable ot indetinita 
enlargement, and sufficient to swallow up as many mj). 
lions annually as could be exacted from the fora; 
commerce of the country. This was 4 convenient ang 
necessary adjunct of the protective tariff. It was to be 
the great absorbent of any surplus which might at any 
time accumulate in the treasury, and of the taxes levieg 
on the people, not for necessary revenue purposes, byt 
for the avowed object of atfording protection to the fq 
vored classes. 

Auxiliary to the same end, if it was not an essentia) 
part of the system itself, was the scheme which, at a 
later period, obtained, for distributing the proceeds og 
the sales of the public lands among the States. Other 
expedients were devised to take money out of the treg. 
sury, and prevent its coming in from any other source 
than the protective tariff. The authors and supporter 
of the system were the advocates of the largest expen. 
ditures, whether for necessary or useful purposes or 
not, because the larger the expenditures the greater 
was the pretext for high taxes in the form of protectiyg 
duties. 

These several measures were sustained by popular 
names and plausible arg ts, by which thousands 
were deluded. The bank was represented to be an in. 
dispensable fiscal agent for the government; was to 





| equalize exchanges, and to regulate and furnish q 


sound currency, always and everywhere of uniform 
value. The protective taritf was to give employment 
to “ American labor” at advanced prices ; was to pro. 
tect ‘“ home industry,” and furnish a steady market for 
the farmer. Internai improvements were to bring 
trade into every neighborhood and enhance the value 
of every man's property. The distribution of the laud 
money was to enrich the States, finish their public 
works, plant schools throughout their borders, and re- 
lieve them from taxation. But the fact, that tor every 
dollar taken out of the treasury for these objects a 
much larger sum was transferred from the pockets of 
the people to the favored classes, was carefully con- 
cealed, as was also the tendency if not the ultimate 
design of the system to build up an aristocracy of 
wealth, to control the masses of society, and monopo- 
lize the political power of the country. 

The several branches of this system were so inti- 
mately blended together, that in their operagion each 
sustained and strengthened the others. The joint oper- 
ation was,to add new burdens of taxation and to en- 
courage a largely increased and wasteful expenditure 
of public money. It was the interest of the bank that 
the revenue collected and the disbursements made by 
the government should be large, because, being the de- 
pository of the public money, the larger the amount 
the greater would be the bank profits by its use. It 
was the interest of the favored classes, who were en- 
riched by the protective taritt, to have the rates of that 
protection as high as possible; for the higher those 
rates the greater would be their advantage. It was the 
interest of the people of all those sections and localities 
who expected to be benefited by expenditures for inter- 
nal improvements, that the amount collected should be 
as large as possible, to the end that the sum disbursed 
might.also be the larger. 

The States being the beneficiaries in the distribution 
of land money, had an interest in having the rates of 
tax imposed by the protective tariff large enough to 
yield a sufficient revenue from that source to meet the 
wants of the government, without disturbing or taking 


| from them the land fund ; so that each of the branches 


constituting the system had a common interest in 
swelling the public expenditures. They had a direct 
interest in maintaining the public debt unpaid, and in- 
creasing its amount, because this would produce an 
annual increased drain upon the treasury, to the 
amount of the interest, and render augmented tax- 
es necessary. The operation and necessary etfect of 
the whole system were, to encourage large and extray- 
agant expenditures, and thereby to increase the public 
patronage and maintain a rich and splendid government 
atthe expense of a taxed and impoverished people. | 

lt is manifest that this scheme of enlarged taxation 
and expenditures, had it continued to prevail, must #00n 
have converted the government of the Union, intended 
by its framers to be a plain, cheap, and simple confed. 
eration of States, united together for common protec- 
tion, and charged with a few specific duties, relating 
chiefly to our foreign affairs, into a consolidated em- 
pire, depriving the States of their reserved rights, and 
the people of their just power and control in the ad- 
ministration of their government. In this manner the 
whole form of government would be changed, not by 
an amendment of the constitution, but by resorting to 
an unwarrantable and unauthorized construction of that 
nstrument. 

The indirect mode of levying the taxes by a duty on 
imports, prevents the mass of the oy from readily 

receiving the amount they pay, and has enabled the 

ew, who are thus enriched, and who seek to wield the 

political power of the country, to deceive and delude 
them. Were the taxes collected by a direct levy upon 
the people, as is the case in the States, this could not 
occur. 

The whole system was resisted from its inception by 
many of our ablest statesmen, some of whom doubted 
its constitutionality and its expediency, while others 
believed it was, in all its branches, a flagrant and dan- 
gerous infraction of the constitution. 

That a national bank, a | pany sy tariff, levied not to 
raise the revenue needed, but for protection merely, 
internal improvements, and the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, are measures 
without the warrant of the constitution, would, upon 
the maturest consideration, seem to be clear. tis re- 
markable that no one of these measures, involving such 
m« tous cc q is authorized by any express 
rant of power in the constitution. No one of them \s 
“incident to, as being necessary and proper for the ex- 
ecution of, the specific powers” granted by the consti- 
tution. The authority under which it has been attempt- 
ed to justify each of them is derived from inferences 
and constructions of the constitution which its letter 
and its whole object and design do not warrant. 

Is it to be conceived that such immense powers 
would have been left by the framers of the constitution 
to mere inferences and doubtful constructions H 
it been intended to confer them on the federal govern- 
ment, it is r ble to lude that it would have 
been done by plain and unequivocal grants. This was 
not done; but the whole structure of which the ‘ Ame- 
rican system” consisted, was reared on no other or 
better foundation than forced implicatiors and inferen- 
ces of power which its authors assumed might be de- 
uced by construction from the constitution. * 

But it has been urged that the national bank, whic 
constituted so essential a branch of this combined sys 
tem of measures, was not a new measure, and that its 
constitutionality had been previously sanctioned, be- 
cause a bank had been chartered in 1791, and had re- 
ceived the official signature of President Washington. 
A few facts will show the just weight to which this 








| precedent should be entitled as bearing upon the ques- 


nality. : ; 

aGrent ‘vision of oO ‘taion upon the subject existed in 
Congress. It is well Kaown at President Washing: 
ton entertained serious doubts both as to the pone 
tionality and expediency of the measure ; and w hilet 16 
bill was before him for his official approval or dis e 
proval, so great were his doubts that he required a} 
opinion in writing’ of the members of his cabinet to ‘i 
him in arriving at a decision. His cabinet gave rons 
opinion, and were divided upon the subject—Geneh 
Hamilton being in favor of, and Mr. Jetferson and Mr 
Randolph being opposed to the constitutionality and eX 
pediency of the bank. 

ic is well known, also, that President Washington Te 
tained the bill from Monday, the fourteenth, when it 
was presented to him, until Friday, the twenty-fifth 
of February—being the laut moment permitted him by 
the constitution to deliberate, when he finally paler 
toit his reluctant assent, and gave it his signature. } 
is certain that that as late as the twenty-third o 
February—being the ninth day after the bill was pre- 
sented to him—he had arrived at no satisfactory con 
clusion; for on that day he addressed a note to Gen. 
Hamilton, in which he informs him that « this bill ed 
presented to me by the joint committee of Congress © 
12 o'clock on Monday the fourteenth instaut ;" and nl 
requested his «pinion “ to what precise period, by le = 
intrepretation of the constitution, can the I pew 
tain itin his possession, before it becomes a law by 
lapse of ten days.” 

Tt the proper construction was, that the day boy —o 
the bill was presented to the President, and mg ‘ 
which his action was had upon it, were bot 
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to show what an infinitely superior thing the people is to the aristocracy; 
and “to pat the matter.” os he says, * to test of and Meme 
fact,” he proposes to “ take from our annals the names o! those who have 
been, in every track of knowledge or of life, the real builders and found- 
ers of the national glory, and see whence they spring;” and he then gives, 
in parallel columns, lists of great lawyers, statesmen, patriots, philoso- 
a great churchmen and religionists, poets, distinguished authors, 

., great commanders, and so forth, showing how many of these have 
been aristocrats, and how many sons of the people. And what do we 
learo from these lists? Why, this astonishing fact. That although Eng- 
land, with all its lands, legislature, aud dependencies, the Crown, the 
State, the Army and Navy, the Church, &c. &c. are the possession of the 
aristocracy ; yet, nevertheless, it has so happened that, since the Norman 
Conquest, all the successful lawyers, all the “ great Churchmen and reli- 
gionists” except one (namely, Lady Huntingdon!), all the great com- 
manders except two, have been simple Commoners! 

The lists are rather queerly made out, to be sure; but let us take them 
as we find them, and is it possible to conceive a more complete refuta- 
tion of all the nonsensical declamation about the grasping, usurping, ex- 

lusive aristocracy, than this? If commoners can rise to the highest po- 
sitions in the State, the Church, the Army, and Navy, not only concar- 
rently with, but almost to the exclusion of, aristocrats, how on earth can 
you make out, Mr. Flamden, that the Aristocracy monopolize all these 
= things, and will not let the unfortunate but noble People have the 

taste of them? Will it be believed, that in these lists (the author 
writing now with a different object from that which inspired him in the 
former part of his work) many personages are claimed on the people's 
side, who not only would come under some description of aristocracy as 
previously defined, but have actually been declaimed against and de- 
nounced by name elsewhere as utter aristocrats? Thus there is nearly a 
page (the torty-ninth) devoted to a description of the reckless extrava- 
gance of the chancellor and aristocrat, Thomas a’Beckett; yet, at p. 314, 
we find him claimed for the people as a great Churchman! Bacon, Finch. 
Lord Nottingham, Burleigh, Walsingham, Sir Robert Walpole, all figure 
in the body of the book as the very types of aristocratic baseness, tyran- 
ay, and corruption; and yet, inasmuch as they were great statesmen, it 
is discovered presently that they were but commoners, after all! Was 
there ever such impudent and yet shuffling dishonesty as this since the 
art of lying was first invested? One dirty little attempt to evade convic- 
tion on this charge (for, once or twice, some misgivings that his book 
might fall into honest hands seem to have crossed the Flamdenian mind) 
we must notice and expose. In order to ensure the nominal truth of his 
lists, he professes to distinguish, not between aristocrats and people, but 
between commoners and born lords, though three-quarters of his common- 
ers, in those careers which generally lead to titles and public honours, 
attained peerages before they died, and were, therefore, of course, in- 
cluded in the aristocracy, when it was necessary to show that the aristo- 
cracy were “ the possessors of every thing in England.”’ We need hardly 
point out that, notwithstanding this verbal loophole, lords and commoners 
are meant to be equivaleut to aristocracy and people in the effect pro- 
duced by the comparison of the two classes,—else what argument does 
it supply at all? 

_We must mention one more circumstance connected with these pre- 
cious catalogues. When engaged in ridiculing James I., and “the frost 
of mushroom kuights and nobles that he made daring his reign,” our au- 
thor classes baronets, as a matter of course, with the aristocracy. ‘He 
actually created a new order of knights, called baronets. It does not re- 
flect singular lustre on this particular branch of the aristocracy that they 
owe their existence as a titled class to this disgusting old fool,” &c. 
This is at P. 110, but at p. 322 we find the following:— 

“Tt will be seen in these catalogues that there are specimens of a cer- 
tain amphibious sort of animals, called knights, or baronets, who, though 
not acknowledged by the constitution as more than commoners, are y 
property, by a degree of rank, and often still more by association, birth, 
education, or interests, mixed up regularly with the aristocracy of the 
Upper House. I have been a good deal puzzled what to do with these in- 
termediates,—on which side of the page to throw them. But when I 
came to see that, of these, the number who are born baronets, or even 
to the certainty of a baronetcy, is so very insignificant,—not, probably, 
making altogether half a dozen, I resolved to stand by the constitution, 
and rank them with the people, out of whom the majority of them spring: see- 
ing, moreover, that the people, in the bulk, and in the best sense, are all 
that portion of the population of this now civilized and educated country 
who are not bound up hand and foot with the Hospital of Incurables.” 

Is uot this excellent? So far as they have faults, baronets belong to 
the aristocracy ! so far as they have merits, to the people: and then this 
ampudeat piece of jugglery is coolly confessed and commented on in the 
tone of a man whose case is so strong that he can afford to make a liberal 
Concession to his antagonist ! 

i Shortness of space obliges us to be sparing in our collection of these 
elegant extracts.” In the few that we have made we have confined 
ourselves almost entirely to passages in which the writer has himself fur- 
nished the materials for his own exposure and condemnation. But it 
must not be imagined that these convey anything like an adequate idea 
of the real character of the book ; indeed, we have more than once been 
tempted to lay down our pen from the feeling that it was impossible, 
within the limits that we can devote to such a subject, to do any justice 
to the work,—that it was impossible, by any words however powerful, 
to generate, or to convey any conception of, the mingled feelings of ridicule, 
scorn, and disgust, that a perusal of this infamous publication must 
‘excite in every honest man whatever his party or political opinions. 

We cannot, indeed, recommend our readers to buy tlie book and judge 
for themselves ; but we can assure them, that unless they de so they 
must be content to rest with but a very imperfect notion of the extent to 
which audacious misrepresentation, dishonest insinuation, false reasoning, 
fant, caut, and wiiful perversity, can be carried at the dictation of a 
malevolent ard corrupted heart, One scarcely knows how to treat and 
how to deal with such abook ; it is truly one at which the reader may, 

as his nature prompts him, weep or smile.” The absurdities provoke 
our laughter, the fallacies our contempt; but the cold-blooded malice, 
the pertectly demoniacal spirit of ill-will towards men, must excite 

raver and more painful feelings. The Tooley Street thunderer, hurlin 

penny crackers with the air of a Jupiter against the old monarchs o 
the forest,—the fearless patriot, telling King John to his teeth that he is 
a“ contemptible and diabvlical scoundrel,” and giving Henry VIII. a 
Piece of his mind, viz. that he is “ a bloated load of corrupted carrion,” 
Fegardless of the terrors of their racks and myrmidons,—the laborious 
historian and statist, discovering and propounding alternately things that 
everybody knew before and things that nobody ever knew, nor ever will 

b Ow, a series of mares’-nests and pikestatls,—all these are purely comic ; 
fom. on the other hand, to see a man deliberately devoting his thoughts 
a ten years, and his pen for six (as he himself tells us in his preface), to 
Hq task of creating envy, hatred, and uncharitableness, in one class of 

is fellow countrymen against another,—to deceiving the ignorant, mis- 
directing the already excited passions of the unhappy, falsifying the lessons 
of history, aud defiling his own soul b revelling in the tree indulgence 
-of the worst and meanest passions of umanity,-—is surely a lamentable 

8 —— = “aeee! “ys the “ angels” are much more likely to “blush” 

ven at the sight of a country in which Mr. John Ha juni 

“stands in the eye of Heaven shaking his chains.” rpsphanenty 


Suppose some pampered son of luxury were to think proper to wri 
‘ The People of egeed | a History for the Asletocracy. y Strafford 
jun.!” Suppose he were to shew out of Hume and Smollett that all the 
Unworthy favourites, corrupt ministers, grasping churchmen, bloody 
soldiers, - vultures,” “ drones,” and “ beasts o prey,” that have disgrac- 
ed the name of Euglishman for the last seven or eight centuries, have 
Pt 2 either directly, or, at furthest, through a transition state of two or 
: ree §enerations, from the ranks of the people !—suppose he were to give 
hist and glowing descriptions of the lawless ravages of Jack Cade and 
mus followers, or rove that scarcely any of the middle and lower orders 
in King Joha’s time could read or write, and deduce from all this the 
conclusion that the « aristocracy” oughtto hate and despise the “ people!” 
—suppose he were to make a list of all the crimes and follies committed 
by every commoner since the Norman Conquest, taking care not to men- 
‘tion a single virtue, or a Single good and noble action, of any member of 
the same class !—suppose he were to garnish all this with every abusive 
epithet, offensive metaphor, and degraling comparison, that the language 
provides !—it would not be difficult to make a book on such principles, 
and, indeed, very coplous materials for its concoction might be drawn from 
F lamden 8 own pages ; but what would be said or thought of such a pro- 
duction ? Wouid it not be denounced as unfair, one-sided, unphiloso- 
hical, un-Christian, and altogether false, absurd, and inconclusive ? Pro- 
ably : but this might, at least, be said for it, that it is quite as fair, as 
Christianlike, as reasonable,as philosophical, and as much to the purpose, 
- the Aristocracy of England, a History for the People. By John Hampden, 
n. 
Sometimes, forgetting fora moment the real character of our author 
and imagining him to be merely some blundering, puzzle-headed man, 
fabouring under a sort of monomania, or, perhaps, mystified by some thun- 


She Albion. 


ma ourselves breaking out into friendly expostulations, such as these 

— What on earth do you want, Mr. Flamden? What on earth have 
you written this book for? Lf yoa wanted to establish a state of society 
in which nobody should have power, nobody station, nobody property,— 
in short, there should be no upper classes at all, we should not, indeed, 
have any great opinion of your wisdom, or of your chance of success ; 
but we should, at least, be able to discover some sort of logical sequence 
in your arguments, and some vubject in be book. Toshow, historically, 
that the upper classes in all ages have been tyrants, knaves, thieves, and 
fools, would be a fair ground for contending that upper classes ought to 
be abolished altogether, if that were mover Be but seeing that it is not, 
what does the demanstration prove or what does it lead to, with reference 
to the upper classes of the present time? Somebody, we suppose, must 
be in power; somebody must be prime minister, ord-chancellor, com- 
mander-in-chief; the property in the country must belong to somebody ; 
embassies, judgeships, and governorships, be held by somebody: and if 
so, what is the use, whatis the object, of showing that other ministers, other 
chancellors, other commanders, proprietors, ambassadors, judges, and 
governors, have been oppressive, or corrupt, or anything else that is bad, 
or anything else that is good, or of saying a word about them? If you 
think that wealth and rank have more influence in this nation than they 
ought to have, say so, and prove it; if you want the Charter, or Equal 
Taxation, or any other reform, reasonable or unreasonable, say so, and 
prove your case if you can;—you shall always have, at least, a respectful 
hearing : but, for Heaven’s sake, drop this uaworthy, unmanly, and ut- 
terly aboand piece of cant (for itis nothing more), of talking of “ the aris- 
tocracy” as an exclusive corporation, distinct trom and banded against the 
eople. and whose history can be traced apart from that of the people. 
tis false, unjust, and ridiculous. There is no aristocracy, in this sense, 
here in England, nor has there ever been. 

But we soon remember that such remonstrances as these are but a 
waste of time. What is the use of talking of honesty and manliness, or 
of pointing out his errors of judgment, to such a manas Flamden? He is 
under no Sclasions! he is not deceived by the fallacies and falsehoods that 
he puts forth ; he is no dreamer of “ Icaries,”’ where all men are to be 
equal and all happy,and where there are to be no upperclasses only because 
there are no muldle and no lower. On the contrary, he wishes very 
ardently to see the broadest social distinctions, only aot such as exist at 
present: the Hut is to be at the top, and the Castle at the bottom, that’s 
all; there are to be Aristocracy and People just as much as before, only 
aristocracy is to consist of the right sort, ‘ earth’s best blood,” viz. Flam- 
den and friends. In short, this writer is one of those unfortanate indi- 
viduals, doubly unfortunate because they must suffer unpitied, to whom 
the sight of success, eminence, or happiness, is hateful; who can only envy 
where the good would emulate ; who have no idea of raising themselves 
except by pulling others down; and who console themselves for the 
neglect, the misfortunes, and the friendlessness that they owe to their own 
vices, incompetence, or badness of heart, by railing at all those whom 
Providence has placed above them, and by endeavouring to make all 
their fellow creatures as discontented, as wicked, and as miserable, as 
themselves.—Fraser's Magazine. 
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A NEW OPERA AND A NEW DEBUTANTE. 


An English version of the opera of Haydée ; or the Secret, which achtev- 
ed such great success at the Paris Opera Comique, in December, 1847, 
was prodenel at Covent-Garden on Saturday night. An unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances augmented the curiosity ordinarily dependent on the 
first representation of anew work. Last season both M. Jullien at Drury- 
lane, and the directors of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent-Garden, adver- 
tised Haydée as one of the great features of their anticipatory programmes ; 
but, for reasons unexplained, neither promise was fulfilled. It remained 
for Mr. Bunn to illustrate the proverb which goes to say that “ the third 
time is never like the rest,” and after many delays, dependent upon indis- 
positions and what not, the long expected opera was ultimately brought 
out. The interest of the public, thus excited by procrastination, increas- 
ed by the extravagant eulogiums bestowed upon the new work of MM. 
Scribe and Auber, who had so often administered in fellowship to their 
ome ag and consummated by the anticipation of hearing Mr. Sims 

eeves for the first time in a part unknown to this country, iu conjunction 
with a prima donna altogether new to the boards, insured a crowded audi- 
ence on Saturday night, and there was a general aspect of excitement 
which no previous event of the season has tended to produce. That ex- 
pectation was not altogether satisfied we shall endeavour to show and 
account for. 

The production of Haydée in Paris was hailed as an important event by 

the critics of the press. It was pronouncd, almost unanimously, one of the 
happiest books of Scribe, and one of the best operas of Auber. We are 
compelled to dissent from the verdict. After paying more than usual at- 
tention to the opera on Saturday night, we arrived at the conclusion that 
Scribe had written many Jibrettos much more ingenious and amusing, 
and that no work of Auber with which we were familiar was so wanting 
in the exuberant invention, sparkling fancy and artistic cleverness, which 
are his ordinary characteristics. 
The outline of the story is as follows :—Loredano (Mr. Sims Reeves), 
a Venetian Admiral, beloved by the people, and esteemed by the Re- 
public, celebrated alike for his private virtues and for his services to the 
State, has something upon his mind which renders him for ever gloomy 
and unsocial. What this may be is unknown to Domenico (Mr. Corri), 
his faithful attendant ; to Rafaela (Miss Messent), his protégée, an orphan, 
whom he generously maintains: and to Haydée (Miss Lucombe), his 
slave, whom he has saved from death and dishonour at the taking of 
Cyprus. But Loredano is subject to fits ofsomnambulism, and it happens 
that his bitterest enemy, Malgenio (Mr. Whitworth), a captain of bom- 
bardiers under his command, surprises him during tbe influence of one of 
these attacks, and discovers his secret. Inhisdream Loredano re-acts an 
incident of his youth, which makes it appear that one evening, in the heat 
of play with Donato, a nobleman of Venice, at the moment when another 
throw would have lost him all, he takes advantage of his adversary’s 
carelessness to dispose the dice in such a manner as to insure winning 
the stake ; thenceforth all the luck turns against Donato, who previously 
had the vein; the game ends in his utter ruin, and, returning home, he 
puts a violent end to his existence. This is the secret that weighs upon 
themind of Loredano; this it is which has induced him to protect Rafaela, 
the beloved ward of the unhappy Donato, whom, though he loves Haydée, 
itis his intention ultimately to espouse ; and this has made him the secret 
benefactor of Andrea Donato, his son. The whole is disclosed to Mal- 
genio, during the access of somnambulism, and, moreover, the place 
where a letter to young Andrea Donato lies concealed, in which Lore- 
dano confesses everything, and re ay his entire possession to the son 
ofthe unhappy victim, is indicated. Ofcourse Malgenio obtains posses- 
sion of the Totter and thereby gets Loredano in his power. 

About this time Andrea Donato, who has been brought up with Rafa- 
ela and loves her, leaves Venice in disguise, and enters the service of 
Loredano, to whom he is personally unknown. He is valiant and cour- 
agcous, distinguishes himself in the wars, aud obtains the favour of Lo- 
redano. In the cuurse of his adventures he succeeds in capturing a 
Turkish vessel, but being in the Dalmatian company, which is under the 
command of Malgenio, the latter claims the prize. The subject is referred 
to Loredano, who decides for Audrea; but on Malgenio declaring himself 
the possessor of his secret, he reverses his decision. In the course of re- 
monstrance against the unexpected decree, Andrea reveals his name and 
descent to Loredano, and subsequently his love for Rafaela, which has in- 
duced him to enter the service. Loredano, at once astonished and pleased, 

in retracts his decision, and awards the treasure of the captured Turk- 
ah vena to Andrea Donato, setting Malgenio and his threats of vengeance 
at defiance. Being Admiral of the fleet, Loredano is all powerful, and 
Malgenio, reflecting that it would be useless to fight against him on the 
seas, defers the realization of his plans of vengeance until their return to 
Venice. The scene of the last act is at Vonice. Loredano and his fleet 
have arrived, laden with the spoils of the enemy, and crowned with the 
laurels of a hundred victories. In requital for his services and as an ac- 
knowledgment of his worth, he is elected by the Council of Ten to the 
dignity of Doge of Venice. Malgenio threatens him with exposure un- 
less he accords him the hand of his protégée, Rafaela. Loredano is unde- 
cided what to do, and ultimately, in a fit of despair, is on the point of 
throwing himself upon his sword, which he is prevented from effecting by 
Haydée, who has just been discovered to be adaughter of the Royal 
blood of Botzaris, anda Princess of Cyprus, immensely rich. Loredano, 
distracted an instant from his intention, apologises for hitherto having un- 
wittingly treated heras a slave, and offers her freedom. Haydée declines 
to accept the boon, confesses the love she has long cherished for Loredano, 
and throws herself and her riches at his feet. Loredano, in raptures, and 
once more defiant of Malgenio, orders immediate preparations for the 
marriage of Andrea Donata with his ward Rafaela. Meanwhile, the pre- 
liminaries for his own formal appointment to the Dogeship are going on, 
and while smarting under the terror of Malgenio’s threatened exposé, he 
sullenly resigns himself to the ceremony. At this point of the story, when 
‘‘the secret” is known, and the plot unravelled, Malgenio becomes a 
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a happy termination is a sine qua non. With thereadiness of an old hand, 
however, M. Scribe gets up an imaginary quarrel between Malgenio and 
young Andrea,which is supposed to occur behind the scenes ; the result 
is a combat with swords, and the issue Malgenio’s death by the hand of 
his opponent, which Domenico, the “ comique,” comes on ard recounts 
while the ceremonial is going on. It must be premised that to save Lo- 
redano, Haydée had devotedly sacrificed herself, without his knowledge, 
consenting to give her hand and possessions to Malgenio as the price of 
fatal letter which the latter had obtained from Loredano during his ac- 
cess of somnambulism. Just as Haydée has confessed this to the newly- 
appointed Doge, Domenico arrives with the welcome news of Malgenio’s 
death by the hand of Andrea, and as the Doge on the day of his appoint- 
ment has the privilege of pardoning any criminal for no matter what crime, 
he of course pardons Andrea for the manslaughter of his friend Malgenio, 
and all matters being satisfactorily arranged, everybody is content, and 
the curtain drops upon as improbable a story as was ever made the sub- 
ject of an opera. 

The music which M. Auber has adapted to this strange galimatias re- 
quires but very brief notice. The style is trivial throughout. There is 
uot one concerted piece of any continuous interest, nor do the finales dis- 
play the invention and ingenuity tor which the composer of Masaniello is 
so often remarkable. To say the truth Haydée is at the best a ballad op- 
era, and what makes the matter worse, the ballads for the most part are 
not very attractive. The concerted pieces are made up of ballads, and 
there is very little of the constructive art to display them in an interest- 
ing form, and not much of the musician’s ambition to redeem them from 
common-place. We miss almost entirely those exquisite refinements of 
instrumentation, those pleasing varieties of figure, those endless piquan- 
cies of harmony, which ordinarily lend such a charm to the music of Au- 
ber. All is fade, a and without individual character. Of the 
sparkling melodies that were wont to abound in his scores, scarcely one 
solitary example occurs. Few in his way have done more, none in his 
way have done better than the composer of La Muette and Fra Diavolo. 
For nearly 30 years he has been the delight of his country and of the 
civilized world. He saved the Opera Comique from ruin by his earl 
operas, and continued to achieve new triumphs, year after year, untilhis 
name became a household word wherever music was cultivated, and his 
melodies familiar things that lived in men’s minds and made many a long 
hour pass cheerily. ut Auber was for his day, not for his art; he was 
gifted, aud scattered his treasures to the winds; he was as the prodigal 
that husbanded not his wealth ; and now all is spent, and there is nothing 
left. He will endure for the hour, and enchant for the hour, but after a 
time he will be forgotten. Posterity, singing his beautiful melodies, will 
call them national airs, while antiquarians will diligently search for the 
name of the composer ! 

Among those morceauz which are likely to be popular for awhile, we 
may cite a romance for Haydée (sung by Miss Lucombe, “ He tells me 
in danger and distance,” the words of which are dramatically expressed, 
if no other merit can be cited; a ballad for Malgenio, suited to ordinary 
barytone voices, “ With that voice whose breathing” (sung by Mr. Whit- 
worth,) which has much of the sentimentality of the drawing-room 
school; a barcarole-tune, “Oh, how the balmy night!” (sung by Mr. 
Reeves,) in the first finale, more than once referred to in the opera, al- 
though it offers no single new point for notice; a chorus of sailors, “A 
triumph; a triumph!’’ at the beginning of the second act, noisy and bril- 
liant, but trite and common; another drawing-room ballad, “ By ties of 
blood united” (sung by Miss Messent,) which might have proceeded 
from any of our fashionable romance-spiuners ; a ballad and chorus, ‘‘ The 
Breeze” (sung by Miss Lucombe,) light, sparkling, and pretty, albeit it 
recalls more than one old favourite, which owes the effect it produces to 
a choral accompaniment in the refrain, sung by the choristers with their 
lips closed, an idea more novel than legitimate, and scarcely worthy the 
composer of La Muette de Portici; and, lastly, a romance for Loredano, 
Farewell thou city of my father” (sung by Mr. Reeves,) which has some 
feeling if it has little individuality. These may be the popular things 
for a time; but less likely to be popular, gg more musically attrac- 
tive, is the barcarole for two voices (sung by Misses Lucombe and Mes- 
sent) “ Oh calmly o’er the wave,” a quiet tune, deliciously accompanied 
in the orchestr», a pleasant shadow of the barcaroles in Fra Diavolo, &«. 
A cavatina at the beginning of act 3, “ I am here in his palace,” sun by 
Miss Lucombe, ) consisting of ashort andante and a rondo full of florid di- 
visions and brilliant passages. is also worth a passing notice. The fin 
generally the stron hold of Auber, are slight and trivial to an unusu 
degree; and, to end with the beginning, the overture, comprising & solo 
for the oboe, and a set of waltzes, is one of the feeblest orchestral pre- 
ludes that Auber, not very famous as an overture writer, ever prefixed to 
an opera. 

Miss Lucombe, who made her first appearance on the stage on this oc 
casior, in the part of Haydée, acquitted herself admirably. She has long- 
been honourably ranked among our best concert singers, but in her dram- 
atic coup d’essai has shown capabilities of which we should have a 
thought her possessed. Her voice is a soprano of extensive range, sm 
and somewhat thin in quality, but very flexible and even. She sings with 
remarkable ease, her style being perfectly graceful and unexaggerated, 
while her execution is facile and finished in the highestdegree. Miss Lu- 
combe sang all her music well, but in the cavatina, “Iam here in his 
- at the beginning of the third act, she displayed such remarkable 

rilliancy and neatness, introducing a cadenza, so elegant in itself and eo 
faultlessly vocalized, with a trillo and a descending chromatic scale most 
happily introduced, that the audience applauded her enthusiastically, and 
unanimously demanded an encore. Previously, in the second act, Miss 
Lucombe doninal a similar mark of = in the song of “the breeze,” 
which she was was equally compelled to repeat. As an actress, Miss Lu- 
combe only gave us occasion to observe that she spoke the dialogue with 
extreme intelligene e, and moved about the stage with as much absence 
of restraint as if she had been an actress from her childhood. Her success 
was unequivocal. Mr. Sims Reeves sang splendidly at times, and at other 
times coldly, as though he was not in love with his music. In the 
romance, “Farewell thou city of my fathers,” he displayed a world of 
energy and expression, and the rich tones of his beautiful tenor voice 
onal not fail to move the most indifferent hearer; he was encored with 
an uproar of applause. ‘ 

Mr. Reeves acted the part of Loredano sensibly and correctly, but he 
was occasionally at a loss for words, which deteriorated from the ge 
effect of his performance. Mr. Whitworth was very perfect, very careful 
and very efficient as Malgenio ; he acted well and s well out, 
and helped to soften the character into something bearable and even 
agreeable. Miss Messent, Mr. Herberte, and Mr. Corri did their parts 
creditably enough, but we found nothing particular to specify in their per- 
formance, except that Mr. Herberte omitted one of the prettiest things in 
the opera (‘‘ Glide — good bark,” Andrea’s barcarole in the third act), 





and that Mr. Corri, the of the opera, was the reverse of comie. The 
orchestra and chorus, under Signor Schirra, were diligent and energetic, 
and seemed well studied in their departments. Tho choral refrain, with 
shut lips, in which plain harmonies are first sustained and then the theme 
of the ritorneilo is taken up, was sung to perfection, and helped Miss Lu- 
combe to win the encore. The scenery and decorations were characteris- 
tic and appropriate. The deck of the Venetian ship, in the second act, 
with the sailors climbing up the rigging, formed an animated and novel 
spectacle. The last scene, representing a spacious hall looking out upon 
the ocean, was picturesque and beautiful. 7 4 

The book appears better — than most things of the kind. The 
words seem to go more smoothly with the music than in the wap ae | of 
translations, and nonsense-verse is infinitely less abundant in the couplets. 
This praise, we presume, must be shared by Mr. Lavenu, the m 
adapter, and theauthor of the English version of the book, who is annoy- 
mous. 

As far as applause and other noisy demonstrations can be trusted, the 
opera succeeded entirely, Mr. Sims Reeves was recalled after the second 
act, and again with Miss Lucombe, Mr. Whitworth, and Miss Messent, 
appeared before the foot lights at the final descentof the curtain. Yet, in 
spite of all this, we cannot imagine that Haydee 7 or, the Secret, is destin- 
ed to enjoy any protracted degree of popularity.— Times, Nov 7. 





ATALANTA UPON SKATES. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


‘ * . 
_ Won i plement ne on pachangs raat, Iti tern crete 0“ Oolert 
be glad to acknowledge our obligation to the right owner. 

Somewhat more than thirty years ago, in a fine old mansion on the St. 
Lawrence, near Montreal, lived General Paul Leroux, formerly of the 
French army, and a devoted Bonapartist. On the final fall of Napoleon, 
he had emigrated to Canada with his family, and a portion of his once 
princely fortune. : 

General Leroux was a widower, with two twin children, Henri, En- 
genie, bow fy = service, my reader. These two, having lost their mother in 
childhood, had spent some years with relatives in Switzerland. In that 











‘dering speech that he has heard at the tavern over the way, we have 





very inconvenient personage to the dramatist of the Opera Comique, where 





wildest country, in the midst of a large household, herself the especial pet 








her grand uncle, a veteran soldier, Eugenie Leroux was allowed all the 
wild and healthful freedom of a peasant girl. At the age of sixteen, 
when she ac ied her father and brother to the New World, she 
could boast but few lady-lke accomplishments and aristocratic airs; but 
she was lovely, with the promise of extraordinary beauty, bewitchingly 
naive in manner, and as brave and vigorous as a young Zangara. She was 
passionate in spirit, impetuous and wayward; fiery and fearless in her 
resentments, but quick and generous to forgive; ardent and devoted to 
the death in her loves and friendships. Henri Leroux was possessed of 
a fine intellect, but was of a delicate physical organization ; geutle in 
spirit, sensitive, studious and religious, the fair beauty of his face, the sub- 

ued tone of his voice and his quiet manner, all went to render him a 
most remarkable contrast to his sister. ButI will not dwell further upon 
-4 a as his future life is to form the subject of a subsequent 

etch. . 

On reaching his Canadian home, General Laroux procured a governess 
and masters for his daughter. Mademoiselle Eugenie soon acquired a 
good knowledge of Bagme, and made rapid progress in music, for which 
she possessed remarkable talent; bnt she indignantly overturned her em- 
broidery frame, tossed her paint brashes into the river, and sent her Latin 
— ufter them. Her poor governess soon resigned in despair all 

ope of making fine lady out of the wild girlof the Alps, whom an in 
dulgent father, good easy man, permitted to follow in all things her own 
untrammelled impulse. 

Our heroine’s early residence in Switzerland had coloured her entire 
after life and character ; and the daughter of a soldier, she was, perhaps, 
not unnaturally, soldier-like and som#what masculine inher tastes. She 
neither trembled, fainted, nor shrieked with exquisite sensibility and 
deli¢ate vervousness at the roar of ordnance, the peal of musketry, or the 
sharp crack of the rifle. She loved them rather, and at the gleam of arms 
and'the exulting swell of martial music, there ever flashed from her kind- 
ling ' the bold spirit of a Joan d’Arc. Asa horse.woman she was ab- 
solutely uurivalled in all the Canadas—at least, so said her ridiug-master. 
Bhe could row like Grace Darling, swim like a mermaid, and then her 
skating,—* Her skating? Good gracious !” cries my fair reader in femi- 
mine consternation. Wait a bit honey and consider, Skating is an amuse- 
ment which has been too long monopolized by our “ natural enemy,” as 
some lady writer—Miss Martineau, Miss Hannah More, or Miss Robinson 
Grusoe—calls the sterner sex. Itis a graceful, a delightful and most in- 
vigorating exercise. I speak nut unadvisedly, for ia my early girlhood I, 
too, acquired this singular accomplishment, and I now ouly blush for the 
ne a of which has since prevented me from keeping myself iu 
practice. 

But Eugenie, fearless of the censures of the over refined, and scorning 
the impertinent observations of the canaille, pursued with enthusiasm 
the favourite pastime of her Swiss winter-life; aud no sooner did the ice 
of the St. Lawrence become of a reliable thickness, than accompanied 
by ber twin brother, she might be seen performing her graceful evolu- 
tions thereon for hours together. Her skill and swiftness became pro- 
verbial, and many were the delighted witnesses of her varied and extra- 
ordinary feats. But it is time she was introduced personally to my readers. 

Ou the afternoon of a keen but sunny day in January, Rugenie and 
Henri Leroux laughingly desceided the bank of the St. Lawrence, and 
mingled with a small company of skaters. Mademoiselle Eugenie, then 
a ae! beautiful brunette of 19, was suitably, though somewhat co- 

uettishly attired in a short skirt and tightly fitting jacket of dark blue 
cloth, richly trimmed with black fur. Upon her head she wore a small 

r cap;—her raven hair was parted back; the rich brown of her com- 
plexion was brilliant with a glow of pleasure, and her large dark eyes 
were flashing back the sunshine. 

After amusing herself for a while, Eugenie observed a burly English 
Corporal, with whom she had a slight skating acquaintance, progressing 
leisurely toward her, drawing a miniature sleigh. This, she presently 
saw, contained the first born of the Corporal’s house, a stout boy of 
about half a year old, well wrapped in fars and flannel, and rosy cheek- 
ed with the healthful wintry air. Eugenie glided along by the little ve- 
hicle, er leasantly, and delighting the proud father by her praise 
of his little child, till suddenly a wild thought darted through her brain, 
she caught the infant from the aichiona bad it on her head, after the 
Swiss manner, putting up one hand to steady it, and was off like a flash! 
As for the Corporal, “his sensations were more easily imagined than de- 


scribed,” to use a novel expression. He stood stupified and transfixed 
fur a moment, then gave a cry, between a groan and a yell, and started 
cok heula He was a tolerable skater, but he knew not with whom he 
tocompete. Eugenie was now rods ahead of him, looking back and 


laughing provokingly; now passing so near that he almost grasped her 

ress; now circling about him with fearful rapidity. At last the puor 
man became furious, swore roundly at the mischievous girl, and called 
for aid in rescuing his child. Three or four, Henri among the number 
laughing heartily, set out in eager pursuit; but Eugenie, after eluding 
them at every point, flew back to the little sleigh, lowered the child 
from her head, kissed him hastily, laid him smiling and unharmed upon 
his pillow, and was off again. 

Among the interested though inactive spectators of this strange scene, 
were two British officers, then stationed at Montreal—Capt. Hamilton 
and Lieut. Thurston. The former was highly connected and heir to a 
considerable wealth, had a soldierly appearance, a symmetrical form aud 
a fine manly face, happy and withal, innocent in its expression. 

Thurston was a man of the world, with peculiarly English physiognomy, 
was considered handsomer than his companion, to whom he was an at- 
tached and devoted friend. 

On leaving the river, after Eugenie and her brother had disappeared, 
Hamilton maintained a thoughtful silence until he reached his quarters, 
when he exclaimed, “Thurston, we must make the acquaintance of Gen- 
eral Leroux, for by the powers, I would give my commission to know 
that girl! She is a glorious creatare—a glo-ri-ous creature.” 

“Fudge, Hamilton, she is a merciless little savage—a very good ogress, 
running away with babies and frightening worthy fathers out of their 
wits. 

Oar officers found little difficulty in gaining an entrée into the hospitable 
mansion of the courteous Gen. Leroux, and ere many months were past, 
they were on a footing of familiar intercourse with his family. Captain 
Hamilton’s admiration of Eugenie finally deepened into love, and many 
things seemed to augur favourably for the success of his suit. The father 
and brother of the lady were bth wen over by the many excellencies 
of the young soldier’s character, his intellectual qualifications, and the 
charm of his matner; but the heart of Bugenie was not so easily con- 
quered. Her lover soon ascertained that many of her feelings, tastes and 

ejudices, were opposed to the interest which he soughtto create. First 
of all, bev amor patria was far stronger than that of most women ; she pas- 
sionately toved as belle France, and as passionately hated her enemies. 
Then she’ cherished in the depths of her soul, that wild, euthusiastic, 
adoring love for the memory of Napoleon, which uone but a true Bona- 
partist can fully understand. 
~ Hamil'on, like every English soldier, was a worshipper of Wellington, 
aud could never be brought to admit that the generalship of the conquer- 
ed surpassed that of the conqueror. 

When a mere child, she had seen the great hero—she had a distinct 
recollection of his face, of his winning smile, as he addressed a few playful 
words to her. Henri Leroux even declared to Hamilton that her right 
cheek, which had received the imperial salute, had been ¢abooed from that 
time, no less august lips having pressed the sacred spot. To her father 
and brother Eugenie never spoke of the glorious days of the empire but 
with mournful enthusiasm—of the Emperor but with tears; yet to 
Captain Hamilton she talked proudly of the deeds and reign of the great 
king-maker, and entered into many an animated discussion of his merits 
as a ruler and a general. 

Such discussions sometimes adda piquancy to friendship, but a degree 
of discord for love,—and our lovers had some serious disagreements. But 
Fecouciliation always followed, Eugenie usually concluding in her calmer 
‘Moments that a tive friend was better than a dead e nperor, and frankly 
sending to the aggrieved gentleman some pacific message. 

During the summer pra fall, Gen. Leroux was absent on a tour through 
the States; and as Henri was much’engrossed by stndies, Captain Ham- 
ilton was left a fair field for his wooing operations, He rode and walked, 
sung and reed English with Mademoiselle, and all would have gone on 
smoothly had he not also talked. But the ghost of Bonaparte was never 

#,and that unfortunate last battle, when the “ little corporal” was de- 
feated by fate not by Wellington, was fought over again almost daily. 

_ On the return of the General, Captain Hamilton thought best to consult 
him, before making a formal proposition of his suit—leaving the matter 
wholly in his daughter’s bands. But Eugenie was too arch a coquette to 
decide at onee—again and again requested time for consideration, until 
weeks slipped by and the merry skating days had come round again. 

It was a clear, luminous moonlight night, late in December, when Capt. 
Hamilton and Lt. Thurston met at the house of Gen. Leroux. Thurston 
had but that day returned from Quebec, where he had been spending 
some months, and was, therefore, not altogether aw fait of the state ot at- 
fairs between his brother soldier and Mademoiselle Eugenie. The friends, 
though, were bound on the self same errand—to solicit the ‘honour of at- 
tending upou Mademoiselle to a military ball which was to be given on 








New Year’seve. As neither gentleman would resign his claims in favour 
of the other, a playful altercation ensued—Eugenie declaring herself 
unable to decide. At this point Henri laughingly pro that as the 
night was magnificent, the important mestlon should decided by a 
skating match ; or that Eugenie should play “ Atalanta upon Skates.” 

The gentlemen joyfully assented ; Eugenie clapped her hands with 
childish glee, and retired to don her skating costume. This was some- 
what different from the one she had worn a year before; the trimming 
being of white fur, and for the sake of greater conspicuousness on this oc- 
casion, she had placed in her cap a long white ostrich plume. The effect 
of this dress was to render her more Bewitchingly beautiful than ever, 
as she came bounding into the drawing rvom for her companions. Gen. 
Leroux, after gazing on her proudly fora moment, embraced her tender- 
ly, and declared his intention of joining the little party, to see that no 
harm befel her, and that all went fair in the race. 

On their way to the river, Captain Hamilton, whose arm Eugenie had 
taken, looked with sudden seriousness into the roguish eyes of his com- 
panion, and whispered— 

“* May not a question of more mome®* 
ball, be also decided to-night?” 

“In the same manner, monsieur ?’ 

“ Yes, and may the swiftness of my heel avail where the eloquence of 
an adoring heart has failed.” 

“ As you will,” she replied, langhing merrily. “Overtake me, and I 
surrender prisoner for life; but fail, and it is the lost Waterloo of your 
wooing. Remember !” 

The moon was in its full, and the ice-bound St. Lawrence lay like a 
broad sheet of glittering silver. 

The race was soon fairly begun. Thurston at first seemed likeliest to 
win, but laying out all his strengthin desperate efforts to head Eugenie in 
her marvellous evolutions, at length pa oprharndhg utterly exhausted ; and 
the provoking girl turned and flew past him like a wild bird on the wing. 
The field was now left to Hamilton, who had infinitely more at stake, 


and he swore a mighty oath (to himself) never to yield until the victory 
was his. 


an that of escorting you to this 


It was a scene of singular excitement. Hamilton, though an admira- 
ble skater, never seemed to gain upon Eugenie, except by her own per- 
mission; for she would now and then flag,as though about to pause, place 
her hand on her side, and drop her head, as from weariness. Hamilton 
would redouble his efferts, and the next moment she would be flying 
about him in bewildering circles nearer and nearer, till the ring of her 
skates and the merry laugh were in his ear; and then away shot her 
little form with incredible swiftness, till far adown the river her long 
white plume was floating in the moonlight. , 

At leugth, Eugenie called back— 

“IT am getting tired of this, Capt. Hamilton. You can never overtake 
me; but stop where you are, and I will come up to you.” 

Hamilton paused, and soon beheld his inamorata swiftly approaching. 
As she drew nearer however, she glided along more leisurely and coquet- 
tishly. Ah, moment of thrilling rapture to the lover, when he watched 
the magnificent creature coming slowly, but steadily, toward him with 
her head archly inclined to one side; her luxuriant hair loosed from her 
cap, and falling over her shoulders; her arms crossed upon her bosom ; 
her lips apart, and her eyes flashing gloriously, and net unlovingly upon 
him! Nearer, nearer; he reached forth his arms with a cry of joyful 
welcome! Nearer, nearer; he could see her breath, silvered into small 
clouds, by the frost of the still night!—when she bowed her head, and 
shot beneath his extended arm, like a winged arrow! 


_ The baffled officer turned quickly, too quickly, alas! for his feet slid 
from under him, and he measured his length on the ice, He suddenly re- 
covered himself to behold Eugenie pausing ata little distance, and re- 
signing herself to extravagant merriment:—bher wild laugh ringing like 
a peal of bells on the clear, frosty air.—Vexation and mortification gave 
our hero new strength, and he again set out with all the energy of des- 
peration. This time he gained upon his treacherous lady-love. Eugenie 
became really alarmed when, looking backward, she saw him dashing on 
like an eagle in pursuit of a devoted wood-pigeon. She strove eagerly to 
reach the bank, butin vain. Hamilton saw with exultation that the prize 
would soon be his; he already stretched out his arms, when—she was 
gone, gone! and at his feet yawned a chasm in the ice! Fearless of death 
and the rheumatism, the gallant captain leaped to the rescue; and as 
Heaven would have it, Eugenie rose in the same place where she sank, 
and was safely lifted from the water and borne to the bank by her alarm- 
ed lover. She had chanced upon a spot but thinly frozen over; the thick 
ice having been cut and removed on that very day. 

The poor girl was chilled into partial unconsciousness, and Hamilton 
knelt by her side, and tenderly strove to revive her. Her father, Henri 
and the Lieutenant reached the spot, but no one interfered with the office 
of her rescuer. He seemed not to nctice the presence of others, as he 
bent over the fainting girl, and chafed her hands and temples. At last he 
pressed his lips to her’s, and called upon her name in an agony of love 
and fear. As though she had received a powerful galvanic shock, Ea- 
genie instantly sprang to her feet, rejecting with indignation and hauteur 
the farther assistance of her presuming lover. Supported by her father 
and brother she proudly and silently walked homeward, hurt and morti- 
fied by the evening’s amuseinent. 

The adventurers reached the house, with icicles depending from every 
point and edge of their attire, and found themselves pretty thoroughly 
chilled, but a change of clothing and a trifle of eau de vie soon set all 
right again. 

Eugenie maintained her proud and silent reserve, until, as Capt. Ham- 
ilton was about leaving, Gen. Leroux, grasping his hand, said in a tremu- 
lous voice— 

“* My dear young friend, you have saved the life of my dear child; re- 
ceive a father’s blessing!” 

Eugenie’s heart was touched; she sprang forward impetnonsly, seized 
Hamilton’s other hand, and looking up with tearful eyes, said in a tone 
to be heard by all present— 

‘Let me also thank you, my preserver; I have been ungrateful, un- 
womanly, forgive me!” 

A short time subsequent to the little adventure which we have nar- 
rated, Capt. Hamilton was ordered to another station where he remained 
during the winter; his affaeres de ceur continuing in the meen time pretty 
much in statu quo. In the spring time he returned, but only to bid his 
triends adieu, as his company had been recalled to England. 

Ou his anuouncing this to Eugenie, she threw aside her reserve at once, 
exclaiming— 

“ Holy Mother, going! and I—how am I to endure the parting?” 

“Great Heaven, Eugenie! is it possible that you love me at last?” 

“I do, truly, tenderly; I can never love another—will never wed an- 
other! I tell you this, my friend, becaase I cannot wed with you.” 

“ Say not so, dearest; be my wife! go with me to England! I will 
make any sacrifice for your love. Say the word, and I will leave the 
arimy, that I may never be the active enemy of your native country. Tell 
me, my love, will yon not be persuaded?” 

“Oh! do not urge me, I entreat yon—J must not leave my father! A 
stranger in a strange land, his country, his emperor, his daughter, all lost 
to him; would he not die of a broken heart? No, no, I will never for- 
sake him !’’ and the child burst into tears. 

Capt. Hamilton strode up and down the apartment, pale and heart- 
wrung with contending emotions, but he was too honourable, too truly 
—_ long to hesitate, and respectfully taking Eugenie’s hand in his, he 
said— 

‘‘T honour you for your decision; I love you the more tenderly for 
this beaatiful exhibition of filial piety. May God give us strength to en- 
dure our common trial, and permit me to return at no distant day to claim 
this hand.” 

Then, after folding her for the first time to his breast, and kissing away 
the tears which hung on her long, dark eye-lashes, he turned hastily and 
was gone. But he had returned in a moment—he had left a glove, and 
returned to find Mademoiselle Eugenie pressing that same glove to her 
lips and heart, in her passionate sorrow. She was overcome with contu- 
sion, and could scarcely raise her eyes to her lover's, as he hurriedly re- 
quested her to inform her father that he would wait upon him in the 
morning to make his adieu. 

Early the next morning Eugenie sought her father in the library, and 
with as much calmness as she could command, related the occurrence of 
the preceding evening. 

The General, surprised and agitated, exclaimed : 

“Is it possible that you love this man whom you rejected ?”’ 

‘As sincerely as my departed mother must have loved you in youth ; 
but I could not make lonely the hearth of our home ; I could not forsake 
you, my father.” 

“ You are an angel, Eugenie! The first danghter that ever blessed a fa- 
ther’s heart. Yet Lcannotaccept this sacrifice ; I cannot separate you from 
the man you love, and who is worthy of you—it would be selfish, sinful 
to do this,—Go with Hamilton to England, his happy wife! Go, and take 
with you afather’s blesing! God forbid I should cloud your young life with 
sorrow !” 

“ Father, dear father, do not call this a sacrifice! The spirit of my mo- 
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ther will aid me in my dutiful devotion to you. Heaven will smile upon 
me, and I shall be happy.” 

Gen. Leroux sat in thoughtful silence for a moment ; then blushing like 
a very boy, he said— 

“ Look here, my daughter,” as he took from his bosom a miniature, set 
in brilliants, the portrait ofa young and handsome woman—nor the long 
dead mother of Henri and Eugenie. 

“ What does this mean, father?’’ said our heroine turning deathly pale. 

“ It means,” he replied, “ that foreseeing that I could not always retain 
you to preside over my household, I have provided a substitute.’ 

“ Who aud what is she ?” 

“Have patience, my love, and I will tell you all. While on my tour 
through the States lest autumn, I met with an old friend and fellow-soldier 
an emigrant like myself and his only child ; a good and beautiful girl she 
is, who has promised to fill that void in my heart left by your mother, the 
place by my hearth soon to be left by you. 1 thought to have told you 
this long ago; but it was an awkward subject to broach ; and the mar- 
—— has been once postponed on account of the death of a relative of 

arie’s.”” 

“Aud so, my grand sacrifice was uncalled for?” said Eugenie, making 
an effort to smile. 

“Yes, my love, I shail grieve deeply to part with you, but I shall not 
be comfortless. Now I am going out; when Captain Hamilton calls you 
will receive him here, and may explain to him the change in your circum- 
stances as regardsme. Don’t weep, my child—don’t I pray. I will visit 
you in England with Henri and—and my wife, in the course of the Sum- 
mer, and you will return to Canada, some time. God bless you, my dar- 
ling,” and the exemplary father took himself off. 

Sepenie had hardly time to dry her tears, compose her face, and smooth 
her ringlets, before Capt. Hamilton walked into the library. 

He was somewhat surprised at meeting Eugenie again, and > or 
much regret at not being able to see her father. The rl was 
sadly coullanndae and could utter little more than brief replies to the 
questions of her lover. After afew moments of painfully constrained 
cotiversation, the Captain rose, kissed hastily the hand of his lady love 
and not trusting himself to look upon her face, left her once again to her 
tears. She stood like a statue of grief, and listened to his every step as 
he descended to the hall below. Then, scarce conscious of the act, she 
flew rather than ran down the stairs. Her lover heard her light step, and 
turned towards her. She grasped his arm, leaned her head on his shoulder 
and murmured— 

“ If you must go, George, take me with you; I am not neededhere. I 
shall die if you leave me.’ 

Under such extraordiuary circumstances, Captain Hamilton soon ob- 
tained leave to delay for a short time his departure for England, aud in 
the course of a week his marriage with Eugenie took place with all the 
rites of the English and Roman churches. 

Of course the bridegroom was pronounced elegant in white gloves and 
waistcoat; and the bride adorable in satin and orange blossoms. The 
usual number of jokes and champagne bottles were cracked, ut the 
ag of the former; of gloves and sashes soiled at the expense of the 

atter. 

Then followed forced smiles, blessings, tears, the parting. 

That night, hour after hour, in the lonely room which had once been 
Eugenie’s, over a harp, whose strings the delicate fingers of the most 
loved might wake no more, leaned a pale and fair haired youth weeping 
wildly and bitterly, with the feeling het his twined heart had been torn 
asunder. 

That night, in his own room, sat a tall and handsome man, yet in the 
golden meridian of life, gazing mournfully on the portrait of a beautiful 
girl, in a skating costume, which hung against the opposite wall. There 
was a strange quivering in the lip of the soldier, a strange glistening in 
his eye. Then he drew from his breast another picture, and gazed oR 
that till the smile of the lover shone through the tears of the father. 


It is evening—the first evening at sea, an/l Capt. Hamilton and his 
bride are on deck, watching the last poiat of American land, as it fades 
into the blue of the horizon. 

The winds blow fair—the vessel feels 
The pressure of the rising breeze ; 

And swiftest of a thousand keels, 
She leaps to the careering seas ! 

Eugenie’s sweet eyes were filled with tears, as stretching her arme 
towards the dim shore, she murmurs— ' ; 

‘ Adieu, dear adopted land! father, brother, adieu, adieu !”’ ) 

Her husband folds her to her bosom, and whispers—‘ You have indeed 
resigned much to follow me.” alte 

“ Yes, att—home, friends, and it may be my religion.” “And now, 
dear George,” she adds, smiling through her tears, “ will you not admit 
that Napoleon was the greatest hero the world has ever known ?”’ 

“ Yes, yes, I yield at last; but in return for the concession, I take the 
liberty, my little Bonapartist wife, of kissing you on the Emperor's cheek !"’ 


_ so 


Catirorsta Gotp.—A few months ago we were in the habit of speak- 
ing of the agricultural resources and the commercial qualities of California 
as being the source of her great wealth, and although they are not infe- 
rior to any portion of the world, the soil constitutes bat a small part of her 
wealth, all interests having been absorbed in the working of the mines. 

The present number of the Californian is intended for circultion abroad 
as well as at home, and will, by giving a minute and general view of the 
all-absorbing topic, the gold mine, be found useful to persons to send to 
their distant friends. The information which we shall give has been 
gathered from actual observation, and from persons who ave been en- 
gaged at the mines, and from the most authentic sources, as it is desirable 
that the facts be correctly known through other cowntries, and especially 
through the United States. ; 

Some time since, in the spring, Messrs. Marshall and Bennett, in open- 
ing a ditch for a tail-race for a saw-mill which had been built on the 
American fork of the Sacremento, found some gold which the current 
had collected in the bottom of the race, which after being examined was 
fuand to be very pure. Itsoon began to attract attention, and some per- 
sons discovered the gold in the river below, and for some distance above, 
in large quantities—so much so that persons who only have credit to one- 
third of what was said about it left their homes and went to work in the 
mines. It was tne work of but a few weeks to bring almost the entire 
population of the Territory together to pick up the recious metal. The 
result has been that in less than four months a total revolution has been 
effected in the prospects and the fate of Alta California. Then the capital 
was in the hands of a few individuals engaged in trade and speculation. 
now labour has got the upper hand of capital, and the labouring men hold 
the great mass of the wealth of the country—the gold. 

There are now about four thousand white persons, besides a number 
of Indians, engaged at the mines, and from the fact that no capital is re- 
quired, they are working in companies on equal shares, or alone with 
their basket. In one part of the mine, called “dry diggins,” no othes 
implement is necessary than an ordinary sheath-knife to pick the go 
from the rocks. In other parts. where the gold is washed out, the tp 
chinery is very simple, being an ordinary trough made of plank, roun a. 
the bottom, about ten feet long and two feet wide at the top, with a all 
dle or seive at one end to catch the larger gravel, and three or four sm 
bars across the bottom, about half an inch high. to keep the gold from 
going out with the dirt and water at the lowerend. This yy : set 
upon rockers, which gives a half rotary motion to the water and dir in 
side. But the largest number use nothing but a large "'n Deal the | 1d 
dian basket, into which they place the dirt and shake it unt vn go ; 
gets to the bottum, and the dirt is carried over the side in the s = 4 
muddy water. [tis necessary in some cases to havea crowbar, pic fash 
shovel, but a great deal is taken up with large horns, shapen spoon-tash- 
ion at the large end.— Californian, 14th August. 


Louis Napoteon’s Eacie.—It will be remembered that, in the Prince’ 
descent upon France two or three years 48°, a remarkable omea we 
in the shape of an eagle, descerding amid the invading band, and we i 6 
on the shoulder of the future Emperor. The education of this imperia — 
nostic is thus described by a Parisian narrator: “ I was in ee SS 
time when the Prince was educating the famous eagle that was to aid - 
in his descent upon Boulogne. It was conducted on very natural aon? eb. 
Everymorning, the Prince, clad in the traditional costume of the — 
ror, placed himself in the centre of the large garden attached to the =, 
where he lodged. In the top of the immortal cocked hat was emg te 
beefsteak. The eagle kept hungry till this hour, was launched a - 
air from a remote corner of the grounds, and after wheeling aroun see 
or twice, he punctually descended to the cocked hat wherein — = 
his breakfast. But this was notall. It was thought popes ee ~ 
multitude should be astonished with seeing the im erial bi erg ow 
the Prince the counsel he brought down from the Emperor on igh. 4 
casionally, therefore, his breakfast was missing, and as he py yee he 
be a bird, with all his dignity, capable of a pis aller, a es we gr 
ham was placed in the Prince’s ear, which, on not finding : es : 
would lean over and daintily pick from its hiding place.” —£z. paper. 
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Notices of New @tovks. 


Tue Hoxcusacx. By Victor Hugo. New York. 1848. Dewitt § 
Davenport.—\Whether this be a new translation, or a reprint of an old one 
—whether an English or an American version—there is nothing in the 
title-page to indicate. For aught ¢hat tells, it might have emanated from 
Maine or Texas; and we take this opportunity of expressing a wish 
that our brother critics would join in reprobating this absurd and preva- 
lent custom of dropping from the title-pages of translated books all refer- 
ence to the originals. 

We really pity those who have to read this extraordinary work through 
the medium of a translation. It is better, however, to make acquaintance 
with it second-hand, than to remain in ignorance of the most striking 
work of fiction that these latter days have produced. It is so old, how- 
ever, and generally known, that criticism would now be out of place; 
and we only make this passing remark, in order to call attention to the 
cheap edition before us. It is much to be regretted that Victor Hugo, 
in this marvellous tale, has pandered to the vicious taste of his country- 
men, by infusing into it so strong a dash of licentiousness and riba!dry. 
These drawbacks render it a book unfit for the perusal of the younger 
and fairer classes of readers; but for those who can pass over such de- 
fects, and can take pleasure in stirring scenes, and fantastic groupings, 
picturesque descriptions, and graphic portraitures of life and character, 
the “ Hunchback” will be found to possess surpassing interest. 


Tue Morar, Soctat, ayp Proressionat Dutigs of ATTORNEYS AND 
Soricitors. By Samuel Warren, Esy. New York, 1848. Harpers.— 
Knowing the celebrity this author has acquired by his ‘‘ Ten Thousand a 
Year” and “ Diary of a Physician,” but mistrasting our own opinion as to 
these “ weightier matters of the law,” we requested a professional friend 
in whose judgment and candour we have perfect reliance, to look them 
ever, and tell us what they were worth. He has kindly and promptly 


acceded to our request, and we cannot do better than give the result in 
his own words. 


We never could ran after oral lectures, and seldom meet with a print- 
ed one without recurring to an anecdote of Queen Elizabeth. Her Ma- 
gesty was induced to go and hear a popular lecturer, and was charmed. 
She desired to have the manuscript sent to her, and, having read it, re- 
marked that it was the best discourse she had ever heard, but the worst 
she had ever read. Now the author of this work has an English popular- 
ity as a lecturer, and while we are not inclined to be so severe as Bliza- 
beth, yet we cannot conscientiously praise it. We believe, too, that 
those who listened wo the lectures of which the book is composed and 
requested their publication, had all their pleasure at first. The work 

seems to be made up merely of what may reasonably be considered the 
refuse matter of this author’s Law Studies. 

There is an attempt at fine writing in the first lecture; while, in all of 
them, are found many common-place phrases and quotations, very trifling 
incidents not approaching to anecdote, and a local character throughout, 
that makes the book of but little use here. In the only instance in the 
volume where Mr. Warren refers to American Courts, he confounds the 
United States Courts with the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
It is amade up production. . 

This is confirmed by our finding, attached to these four really uninte- 
resting and loose lectures, no less than thirty-six pages of index, in which 
the most trifling and unnecessary matter is inserted; such as: “ Begin 
nothing of which you have not well considered the End,’—166; 
\" ne are the peace-makers,””—38 ; “Charity hopeth all things,” —36; 
F ever do any thing in a harry,”—86; “ Dull, cold ear of death,”—21 ; 

He who is his own lawyer, has a fool for his client,”—118; “ Milton 
quoted,” —927 ; « Seeing ourselves as others see us,”—22. After this 
sample the text may be supposed to be somewhat akin; and we do find 
(wondering only that they are not also in the index) such homely quota- 
tions as “Catch a wease asleep ;” ‘Soon ripe, soon rotten,” &c. The 
author, in his preface, has the true idea of what should be embraced in 
such a work: ‘« to show both attorneys and solicitors, and their clients, 
what are their reciprocal rights and duties: that both parties are bound 
to be honourable, liberal, reasonable, and conscientious, in their protes- 
sional intercourse and dealings with each other; and, in a word, that the 
true interests of the profession and the public are identical.” We con- 
sider that the book fi ls short of this aim. However, here and there is a 
a pretty _writing; and we cannot do better than end our remarks 

the following speci . i i i : 

od Liberty in England: men. It is pleasing, in such language, to recur 
a Gentlemen,—It is in this spirit of affectionate reverence for our free institu- 
tions, prompting us to accommodate them wi'h anxious caution to the exigencies of 
the times, that we ought ever to live; not idly dreaming that those institutions 
are perfect; but believing them to approach already very near to the point of 
practical perfection ; conferring upon us a sense of security, which, in these tre. 
mendous times, is inestimably precious. Oh! what would not our harrassed con- 
tnental brethren give to enjoy it, to catch a glimpse of it, to escape for a moment 
from the blighting, bloody haze which surrounds them, amid which they are gasp- 
ing in the dreadful spasms of Revolution, and in which troe liberty is being stifled 
—to come to this green isle of ours, and breathe, for a while, its air of blessed 
purity, freedom and calm! Here we understand the true value of liberty, the 
real constituents and conditions of free government. We do not ignorantly wor- 
ship. Our hearts are trained into patriotism and loyalty, which warm, which en- 
lighten, which strengthen the character and discipline the will. We feel that re- 
straint is essential to the enjoyment of freedom. That which galls and influences 
the fiery and untamed natures of others sits lightly and gracetully on our necks, 
as the soft collar of social order.” 

Our considerate friend, in addition to the foregoing remarks, offered us 


im “ shorter metre” his criticism on the book. His summary verdict runs 
pleasantly thus :— 


I’ve hunted here, yet cannot find, 

For English lawyer, or for foreign, 
A head of game of any kind: 

There’s not a rabbit in this Warren! 

Tur Juvesite Scrap Book ror 1849. New York. Appletons. A 
Pretty little collection of tales for children, embellished with eight and 
twenty engravings on steel. 

Tur Lapy’s Awnvat ror 1849. Jdid. Another Christmas present for 
children of rather a larger growth. It has some original pieces contri- 
bated by female pens, and is also set off by many steel engravings. 
Amongst these latter we recognise some old acquaintances. We have 
often occasion to notice the extreme neatness with which the books are 
got up published by the Messrs. Appleton. 


Sartatn’s Union Macazine. Philadelphia. Dewitt § Davenport, 
Agents. On Saturday last the January number of this periodical was 
laid upon our desk. We rubbed our eyes, thought with horror of Rip 
Van Winkle, and were only re-assured by proof positive that it was in 
truth but the second day of December. Fast as the age is, some people 
will keep ahead of it. 

This Magazine has been transferred from New York to Philadelphia. 
and the editorial department is now under the control of Professor John 
8. Hart, of the latter city. The best thing in the number before us is 
bet of the least pretence, and will probably pass unnoticed by the gene- 
rality of readers. It is a wood-cut, at page 38, of a vessel on her beam 
ends in a white squall. It is neither well engraved, nor well printed, 
but there is atrath and vigour in the drawing exceedingly rare, espe- 
cially in magazines. Equally rare, and equally worth notice from very 
different causes, is the language of the midshipman who figures on the 
same page and the following. He must have been intended for one of 
Punch’s portraits—a real model midshipman; for none other on the look 


ee =n the main-topmast cross-trees could have thus hailed the officer on 
eck: 


“T see a speck over the starb 
again into sight ; it looks like th 
human being 
female.” 

— is almost equal to the old joke, « Extinguish that nocturnal lumi- 
nary !” in place ‘of “ Douse the glim!” [t may, however, be urged in 
justification of ovr middie, that his Captain is somewhat addicted to fine 


oard quarter—there, it is lost—now it emerges 
© wing of a sea-gull. No! it is a boat—it contains 
s—they are five or six in number ; and one, yes! one is certainly a 
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terms, and “ discerns’ (that is his term) through the thickest of a squall 
that a young lady clinging to the quarter-rail of a West Indiaman ou her 
beam ends, is a very lovely person. 

John Neal contributes a clever paper on the poetry to be found in com, 
mon-place people, and every-day life. George Burleigh a sonnet on an 
old subject, that we think is worth quoting. 


WITHERED LEAVES. 

Poor shrivelled sprites ! how are ye made the sport 
Of heartless winds, that like a Coaere pack, 
Wide-mouth'd, come howling on your flying track, 

Chasing your tattered troops from fort to fort 

Of your rock holds, and through each hollow court 
In the great forest temples ; wheeling short 

For every straggler, flinging with wild toss 

Your pale forms in the air ; like stern remorse 
Hunting ill thoughts along the naked soul ! 

Was it for this ye a the silver voice 
Of the young Spring, and owned her sweet control, 

Making the daughters of the wood rejoice ? 

Alas, if Beauty and abounding Life 
Must pass away so soon before the gales of strife ! 

From the pen of the Rev. W. H. Furness, and the pencil of Mr. J. Sar. 
tain, we have a sketch and a description of a marble group by Steinhauser, 
a Bremen sculptor, now exhibiting in Philadelphia. The subject is Hero 
and Leander, the swimmer having crawled, half exhausted, to the feet of 
his lady love, too tired, or too impatient, to put on the dry suit, which 
she certainly ought to have kept in readivess for him. Even in the 
woodcut the female figure has infinite grace and expression—whilst the 
male bespeaks the lassitude of over-exertion, and the tenderness of con- 
fiding love. We look with pleasure for the arrival of this group amongst 
us. Some prudish people may object to the nudity of Leander, but prua- 
dery is less & la mode than it once was hereabouts; and we are not likely 
to take serious exception, where the clerical sense of propriety has not 
been outraged. 


Monsrrenny. New York. Dewitt § Davenport. This is the first part 
of a “ romance of the present day;” but we are not disposed to go into 
its merits until we have it before us asa whole. It is to be completed in 
two parts. 


Bracesripce Hatt. By Geoffrey Crayon. New York, 1849. G. P. 
Putnam.—With praiseworthy and acceptable punctuality the publisher 
furnishes the successive numbers of the new and complete edition of 
Washington Irving’s works. Again and again we have to commend it 
to our readers as the latest and best, we might almost say the only edi- 
tion extant. Bracebridge Hall is unique of its kind; and above and be- 
yond all criticism. 


Tue Arcuitect. By W.H. Ranlett. New York. 1848. Dewitt § 
Davenport.—T wo numbers, 4 and 5, of the second volume of this inter- 
esting work on cottage architecture are now before us: we are glad to 
see that it appears to lose nothing in value and attraction as it progresses. 
In addition to plans and designs so admirably drawn and lithographed as 
to render them pleasant to the eye, ample details are given of all that 
useful and practical information which is indispensable to the builders of 
country or town residences. In the choice of their style of architecture 
such persons may consult their fancies or their pockets; but in every 
cottage, and every villa, it is indispensable that the interior arrange- 
ments should be conveniently planned and effectually carried out. The 
“Architect” gives its readers both the decorative aud the useful, to 
gether with abundant hints on landscape gardening and other matters 
that foster an elegant taste in the retirement of country life. 


Hyprautics anp Mecuanics. By Thomas Ewbank. New York. 1848. 
Greeley §& McElrath.—This is the second edition of a work eminently use- 
ful; and one, which, we observe, is generally quoted with approbation. 
The author has searched deeply into the records of antiquity and of the 
middle ages, adding many gleanings from those sources to the mass of 
modern information that he offers to the public. The practical man is 
sure to avail himself of such a book ; and it affords also no small amount 
of what iscommonly called “ entertaining knowledge.” 

Marr Barton, a TaLe or Mancuester. New York. Harpers.—This 
is an anonymous work, recently published in London, and now reprinted 
here. The name alone will deter fine ladies and gentlemen from dip- 
ping into its pages. Pampering their intellectual appetites with the high- 
ly wrought fictions of the day, what to them are the “short and simple 
anuals of the poor?” Reflecting persons, however, will see in the title 
a claim to notice; and when once begun, the intrinsic merits of the book 
will keep their interest from flagging. Never did we meet in fiction such 
anatmosphere of humble and humiliated life as pervades this entire 
volume. Able writers have occasionally depicted scenes from low life, 
wherein they evidently descend from their habitual sphere, and give us 
little sketches of vulgarity, of humour, or of wretchedness, just to height- 
en the effect of their luxurious pictures, and break the sameness of their 
wearisome gentility. But the men and womenin “ Mary Barton” talk pov- 
erty and think poverty—if one may use such an expression. It is this per- 
fect truthfulness that constitutes its charm. Manchester factory life is be- 
fore us, with its misery and degradation, its hopes and fears, its bitter enmi- 
ties, and its gleams of human kindness and gentleness that even vice and 
suffering cannot altogether obliterate. There is nothing very original or 
very striking in the plot; but to make amends, we will venture to assert 
that any Poor-Law officer or any policeman would bear testimony to the 
faithfulness of its characters and characteristics. 

The object of the author is to throw some light upon the relative po- 
sitions of the employers and the employed, not to inculcate any theory 
or doctrine cn the subject of their mutual rights and duties. She (for 
we think the author must bea woman) speaks simply in her preface. We 
give it entire ; and from it readers will determine for themselves whether 
the book itself be worth attention. We can only say that it is scarcely 
possible to rise from its perusal without feeling oneself a sadder, if not a 
wiser man. Here is the preface, sincere and simple, if not elegantly 
worded. 

Three years ago | became anxious (from circumstances that need not be more 
fully alluded to) to employ myself in writing a work of fiction. Living in Man- 
chester, but with a deep relish and fond admiration for the country, my first 
thought was to find a frame-work for my story in some rural scene; and I had al- 
ready made a little progress in a tale, the tare of which was more than a cen- 
tury ago, and the place on the borders of Yorkshire, when I betheught me how 
deep might be the romance in the lives of some of those who elbowed me daily 


in the busy streets of the town in which I resided. Ihad always felt a te sym- 

athy with the care-worn men, who looked as if doomed to struggle through their 
ives in strange alternations between work and want ; tossed to and fro by circum- 
stances, apparently in even a greater degree than other men. A little manifesta- 
tion of this sympathy, and a little attention te the expression of Tr on the 
part ofsome of the work-people with whomI was acquainted, had laid open to 
me the hearts of one or two of the more thoughtful among them ; I saw that they 
were sore and irritable againstthe rich, the even tenor of whose seemingly happ 
lives appeared to increase the anguish caused by the lottery-like nature of their 
own. Whether the bitter complaints made by them, of the neglect which they 
experienced from the prosperous—especially from the masters whose fortunes 
they had helped to build up—were well founded or no, it is not for me to judge. 
Itis enough to say that this belief of the injustice and unkindness which they en- 
dure from their fellow-creatures taints what might be resignation to Ged’s will, 
and turns it to revenge, in too many of the poor uneducated factory-workers of 
Manchester. 

The more I reflected on this unhappy state of things between those so bound to 
each other by common interests, as the employers and the employed must ever be, 
the more anxious I became to give some utterance to the agony which, from time 
to time, convulses this dumb people ; the agory of suffering withoutthe sympathy 
of the happy, or of erroneously believing that such is the case. Ifit be an error, 
that the woes, which come with ever returning tide-like flood to overwhelm the 
workmen in our manufacturing towns, pass unregarded by all but the sufferers, it 
is at any rate an error so bitter in its consequences to all parties, that whatever 
public effort can do in the way of legislation, or private effort in the way of mer- 
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ciful deeds, or helpless love in the way of “ widow's mites,” should be done, 

that speedily, to disabuse the work-people of so miserable a misapprehension. ; 
present seem to me to be left in a state, wherein lamentations and teara | 
thrown aside as useless, but in which the lips aré compressed for curses, = 
hands clenched and ready to smite. 

I know nothing of Political Economy, or the theories of trade. I have tried to 
write truthfully; aud if iny accounts agree or clash with any system, the agree- 
ment or disagreement is unintentional. 

To myself the idea which I have formed of the state of feeling amorg too man: 
of the factory- le in Manchester, and which I endeavoured to represent in this 
tale (completed ve a year ago), has received some confirmation from the events 
which have so recently occurred among a similar class on the Continent. 

If any one be weary of marble halls and satiued chambers, let him try 
this tale of Manchester life by way of contrast. It has the vigour of 
“ Wuthering Heights,” with more truth in one of its pages than can be 


found in the whole of that vaunted work. 


Memorres p’Outre Tompe.—Par M. de Chateaubriand. New York, 
1848. P. Arpin.—This is the first part of the posthumous memoirs of this 
accomplisked man and able writer. It issues frem the press of our con 
temporary, the Courrier des Etats Unis, and is put out inits usual excellent 
style. Chateaubriand is too great a name to be disposed of ina hasty 
paragraph, and we wait a larger portion of the work before offering any 
remarks upon it. 


as 
THE SCOTCH NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY. 


We had neither time nor space last Saturday to give the particulars of 
this joyous festival, compelled to content ourselves with recording the 
fact that it was celebrated at the City Hotel on the 30th ultimo, passed 
off with unusual éclat. The following were the toasts drunk during the 
evening; and that they were appreciated by the company present, rounds 
of hearty applause over and over again testified. 

‘The regular toasts were— 

First—“‘ The day an’ a’ wha honour it”—Air— Tullochgor um. 

Second—* The Land o’ Cakes” —Air— There's my thumb, [ll ne'er be- 
oehind “The Land we live in”"—Air—The star spangled banner, sung 


by Colonel W. H. Maxwell. 
Fourth—“ The Queen” —Air—Anthem and chorus, God save the Queen. 


Mr. Clirehugh sang the National song with admirable effect, the whole 
company joining in the chorus. 
Fifth—“ The President of the United States”’—Air—Hail Columbia, 


sung by Col. W. H. Maxwell. : 
Sixth—“ Wallace and Bruce”—Air—Broadswords of auld Scotland, by 


Mr. Clirehugh. ’ 
Seventh—“ The Parish Schools of Scotland” —Air— The flowers of Ed- 


inburgh, by Mr. R. McCoskey. a 

Kighth—“ The Mayor of the City of New York”—Air—Up and wae 
them a’ Willie. } 

Ninth—* Ramsay, Burns, and Scott”—Air— There's three guid fellows 
ayont the glen, sung by Col. W. H. Maxwell. = 

Tenth—* Our Sister Societies and their worthy representatives our 
honoured guests—the bonds of charity unite us all as brethren’ —Air— 
Sae merry as we a’ hae been. 

The eleventh—“St. Andrew”—while revering his memory Sag we 
imitate his benevolence. Air—‘ John Anderson my Jo.” Sung by Mr. BR. 


McCoskey, , ; 
Twelfth—“ Honest men and bonnie lasses. Air—“ Green grow the 


rushes, O!” by Mr. Clirehugh. 

Thirteenth and last : 

“« May care and trouble never fash, 
But mirth and joy be wi’ us a’.” 

Song—“ Dainty Davie.” Tune on the Pipes—* The Reel o’ Tulloch.” 

In addition to the above, many extra toasts and sentiments were given, 
The Mayor of the city of New York, after a very pertinent speech in ac 
knowledging the compliment paid him, gave, 

“ Public Charity”—its objects are best promoted when it enables every 
man to help himself.” 

Dr. Beales, in returning thanks for the St. George’s Society after toast 
the tenth, gave 

“The Skill and Industry of Scotch Genius—redounding to the hon- 
our of the whole British Empire.” 

Mr. Reyburn on behalf of St. Patrick’s Society, gave “ The Poetry and 
Valour of Scotland, triumphant in a Burns asin a Bruce.” —Mr. Bierwith, 
for the German Society, gave 


“Sir Walter Scott—His memory will outlive his monument.” 

Mr. Fessenden pre posed on behalf of the New England Society :— 

“The True and Proper Freedom of Man—No stinted portion of it has 
come trom the hills and glens of Scotland.” i 

Hon. John A. King, President of the St. Nicholas, concluded his speech 
with a complimentary sentiment to “ The Festival of St. Andrew.” 

“The Minister of Great Britain in the United States” was given by the 


President. It was eloquently acknowledged by Mr. Mure, British Con” 
sul at New Orleans, who proposed— 


“ The Land of our Birth and the Land of our Adoption: Love for the 
one is not incompatible with the Duty we owe the latter.” 


» Mr. W. B. Robinson of the Z'ribune, having been called upon by Mr. 
H. Maxwell, concluded his remarks by giving a very neatly turned toast 
Feeling it, probably, a point of conscience not to drop the political posi- 
tion of the T'ribune on Irish affairs, he enveloped his sentiment so deli- 
cately that no one could take offence. Though we differ toto calo from 
the J'ribune, we will abstain from any analysis of the perfume, or question 
as to the pressure. 


“The Shamrock of Ireland—England’s rose has a thorn for its protection. 
Scotland’s thistle has a sting which says Nemo me impune it. 
Shamrock yields only perfume to the foot that presses it to the earth.” 

The spirited playing of the Society’s piper, W. Gorden McKerracher, 
ought not to be forgotten, nor the excellent singing of Col. W. H. Maz- 
well, Mr. Clirehugh, Mr. Wilson, and other volunteers. We are glad to 
learn that the funds of the Company are in good condition, and that hay- 
ing effected much good for their distressed countrymen, they purpose do- 
ing still more. The following officers of the Society were elected for 
the coming year. 

President, Richard Irvin. 1st Vice-President, John J. Palmer. 2d Vice- 
President, Adam Norrie. 

Managers, W. H. Maxwell, John Pirnie, Samuel Cochran, Alex. Mc- 
Kenzie, W. Whitewright, Jr., John F. Mackie. ’ 

Treasurer, Robert Hyslop. Secretary, John Campbell. Ass’t Secreta- 
ry, John Stevenson Maxwell. Physician, Dr. John T. Ferguson. Chap- 
lains, Rev. Dr. Andrew Starr, Rev. Dr. John N. M’Leod. 

Standing Committee, A. 8. Garr, Dr. D. W. Meikleham, Wm. White- 
wright, Jas. Boorman Johnson. 

Committee of Accounts, A. O. Brodie, Wm. A. Hadden, Jas. T. Soutter, 
Wm. Douglas, James Hay. 
Committee of Instalment, Hugh Maxwell, Ramsay Crooks. 


_—__——— or 


Furtuer Improvements tn New Yorx.—That part of Broadway and 
Chambers Street which borders the Northwestern angle of the Park will 
assume a new and highly ornamented appearance in the course of the 
ensuing spring. We understand it is the intention of Mesars. A. T. Stew- 
art & Co. to extend the present frontage of their splendid establishment 
to the corner of the Park, running it thence, one hundred feet, dowa 
Chambers Street. This building, as it stands now, is the best specimen 
of street architecture that New York has to show, and if thus enlarged in 
the same style, it will truly be one of the chief ornaments of the city. 
The present left wing will, of course, become the centre of the Broad- 
way facade, and will require a pediment or some architectural embellish: 
ment to give it a corresponding importance. Judging, however, from 
what has been already done by the spirited proprietors, we have no 
doubt that this enlargement will be carried out in thorough good taste, 
and with the same regard to architectural effect that distinguishes the 
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original design. The situation is so commanding that the new building 
m ust needs challenge remark and criticism. 


———— 


MR. MACREADY’S READING OF “ MACBETH.” 


A numerous audience attended the first Shakspearean Reading given by 
Mr. Macready, at the Stuyvesant Institute, on Tuesday evening last. It 
is, perhaps, useless to add that there was collected on the occasion a 
large portion of the élife of the city, distinguished alike for intelligence 
and elevated social position. Such, in fact, is the usual character of the 
audiences attracted by Mr. Macready, affording thé highest evidence of 
his claims as an artist, a scholar, and a gentleman. 

Mr. Macready, in a few pretatory remarks, stated the difficulty that 
exists with the reader in conveying to the minds of an audience a full 
impression of the beauty and sublimity of Macbeth, unaided by the ac- 
cessories and accompaniments of the stage. The illusion, he said, must 
be created by the hearer. 

He then proceeded to his task, and, by his powerful delivery of the 
language, the audience were kept entranced, through the five long acts 
of this matchless tragedy, testifying repeatedly, by loud bursts of admi- 
ration, their delight at the consummate perfection with which the reader 
delineated the various characters in the play. 

It is the fashion with a certain portion of critics, both in England and 
America, to charge Mr. Macready with being a mere artist, devoid of im- 
pulse or genius. We would instance his reading of Macbeth on Tuesday 
Evening, as a conclusive refutation of such an unfounded opinion—did 
not we conceive that his acting in the whole range of his most celebrated 
characters afforded ample denials of the charge. 

His reading of Macbeth, from the opening scene with the witches until 
its final close, was one of the most impulsive, intense, and perfectly natu- 
raldramatic embodiments we ever remember to have witnessed. Indeed, 
80 entirely divested was the whole reading of the mere mechanism of the 
art, that nothing cau be conceived more earnest, simple, and truthful, 
than was his rendering, or rather interpreting of this play. We should 
fail in conveying, in any thing like adequately intelligible terms, the ap- 
parent singleness of purpose, and the simplicity and sublimity of style 
with which Mr, Macready achieved his purpose in this reading. It was 
the very perfection of that Art which conceals art—for nothing but the 
possession of that grand secret of the actor's success could have produced 
effects similar to those attained by Mr. Macready, on the occasion under 
notice. 

We can scarcely, however, apply the term Reading to the performance ; 
it was more appropriately an assumption of the several characters of the 
play, vividly and palpably embodied. The witches appeared in all their 
mysterious and oracular grandeur. Lady Macbeth towered before us in 
her overwhelming majesty of intellect, the bold, bad womau of the Poet 
—Macbeth was seen vacillating between good and evil—aad, in fact, 
each and every character stood forth clothed in its distinctive idiosyn- 
Crasy; and this, too, without any intrusion of the reader’s identity to mar 
the creation of Shakspeare. 

Another feature of the performance that claimed especial admiration, 
was the tact and good taste the reader exhibited in not elevating the char- 
acter of Macbeth to undue importance. The guilty and weak minded 
man yielded to the superior force of the still more guilty wife. Lady 
Macbeth stood forth in the group in all appalling prominence. He made 
her Siddonian in majesty, sublimity, and almost superhumaa energy. 

The invocation to the spirits in her first scene—the development of 
her plans to Macbeth, her subsequent urging him on to the consumma- 
tion of the murder of Duncan, and the splendid rendering of the ban- 
quet scene, were all conceived and executed in a style that will leave on 
our minds an impression as vivid as the Siddons now holds in our 
remembrance, undimmed by the ravages of time and the lapses of 
memory. 

Mr. Macready did not present any new or striking peculiarities in his 
conceptions of the leading characters in Macbeth. He evidently consider- 
ed the text of Shakspeare, dramatically given, to be the true expositor of 
the Author’s meaning, as indeed it is—and in this mode of presenting it 

there appears butlittle need for the huge tones of criticalacumen ex- 
hausted upon the Poet, by his numerous annotators and expounders. The 
Shakspearean student might learn more of his author, from readings such 
as Mr. Macready presents, than he ever could obtain from all the con- 
flicting and ingenious subtleties ever penned, even by the greatest 
minds. 

Mr. Macready was toread Hamlet last evening, for the benefit of the 
late Mr. Simpson’s Family ; we shall notice the performance next week, 


_—_—___ 


AFFAIRS OF AUSTRIA. 


The events which have occurred in Central Europe since eur last can- 
not fail, for a long time to come, to influence the destinies of millions for 
either good or evil; and in a brief period the Prussian monarchy must 
be again consolidated or its sovereign, like Louis Philippe of France, 
must seek refuge as an exile in a foreignland. The struggle has begun 
at Berlin, and can only end either ia the triumph of Red Republicanism 
or in the restoration of the power of the King of Prussia. It required no 
sagacity to predict that the issue of events at Vienna would accelerate a 
crisis at Berlin. Our anticipations are already verified. Our last an- 
nounced the complete suppression of tke insurrection of the Viennese, 
and the re-establishment of the Imperial authorit by Prince Windisch- 

tz. Order has been restored in the streets of Vienna, and alread 

the Frankfort Red Republican, has expiated his offences by his 
death. Bem is eopareee to be arrested, and will, no doubt, suffer also. 
Several others have been executed ; but it is stated that the Emperor has 
ordered the other prisoners to be handed over to the ordinary tribunals, 
and it is to be hoped that further blood will not be shed on the scaffold. 
A state of siege is maintained at Vienna. The Emperor, however, in his 

nation, renews his pledge to grant a Constitutional Government 
to all his subjects. Prince Windischgritz has detached an immense force 
from Vienna towards Hungary. Pesth is probably invested before this, 
and fire and sword will be carried pach the whole of the Austrian 
dominions until the counter-revolution is complete. The Diet will assem- 
ble at Kremsier; but we cannot imagine that the frightful scenes which 
have been enacted at Vienna can soon be forgotten, either by the Court 
party or the insurgents. The death of Blum will probably cause great 
excitement throughout Germany.— European Times, Nov. 18. 

In our last number we gave an account of the capitulation of Vienna, 
and of the entrance of the Imperial troops. We continue our account 
from the city :—Since the 22nd October 100,000 have left Vienna. The 
number killed during the siege is now said to amount to 6000, by far the 
greatest loss being on the side of the Imperialists. The population ar- 
rested with arms in their handsare to be enrolled in different regiments. 
They are at present confined in the arsenal and strictly guarded. 

Lieutenant _Field-Marshal Welden has been appointed governor of 
Vienna, as Prince Windischgratz is to command the army against Hun- 
Bri. Baron Von Welden is the same officer who distin ished himself 

intrepidity in Lombardy, and made himself somewhat remarkable 
by his laconic epistles to the Venetian Republic. Some military execu- 
shave taken place. Kreissler Ullmayer, a notorious writer of demo- 
cratic and exciting placards, nas been hanged. The poet Kaiser is to 
share the same fate, and Captaiu Braun, of the National Guard, who for- 
merly served in the army, has been sentenced to be shot. The comman- 
der of the academic legion, Aigney, has committed suicide. The prin- 
cipal leaders have not yet been taken. A blacksmith who took a pro- 
minent part in Latour’s murder has been arrested. A body of 30,000 men 
“~ pamarned in Minar @ tin a 
e Finperor has deci upon fixing his residence at Prague, and 
the apartments in the Hradechin are re. hen prevared tor his Majesty. 
ba large towns of bs . and —_—e. are said to have been 
in a stage of siege, but as regards the capital of th 
report is probably unfounded. ; iia i: 





An Imperial decree, countersigned by Baron Wessenberg, has been 
forwarded to Vienna, authorizing the reconstitution and completion of 
the cabinet, which is thus com :—Baron Wessenberg, President; 
Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, Foreign Affairs; M. Kraus, Finance; M. 
Maier, Industry ; M. Breda, Justice ; M. Bruck, Commerce ; General 
Buchner, War ; Dr. Elfert, Education; General Back, Interior. It is 
affirmed that the Cabinet has submitted its programme to the Emperor, 
and has made certaia conditions, of a most liberal nature, the sixe qud non 
of accepting office. Almost all the above-mentioned are popular men, 
who have risen by the force of their own ability, and who ally liberal 
constitutional sentiments with the experience of affairs. 

Another account says— 

“ It is impossible to describe the gloom which this execution has cast 
over the capital. The subdued tone of conversation in the cafés and 
other places of public resort, the mysterious whisper, the suspicious 
glance, all betray the public uneasiness. Arrests, frequent, numerous, 
and secret, are the order of the day. 

It has been reported that Messenhauser, the commander-in-chief of 
the Vienna national guard, had also been condemned and shot, but this 
is not confirmed. 

Up to the day before yesterday there appeared to be a disposition on 
all sides to heal, as speedily as possible, the Meeting wounds of this 
distracted country. The military authorities were daily and almost 
hourly relaxing the severity of the state of siege; the officers and their 
subordinates displayed ene forbearance, and even courtesy, in the exe- 
cution of their duty; and on the popular side there was not the slightest 
manifestation of ill-will towards the troops, which bivouacked in various 
— of the city. In fact, numbers of civilians were often seen in 
riendly intercourse with them, particularly in the evening, when, assem- 
bled round their watch-fires, in the company of their sub-officers, the 
Bohemian and Sclavonian soldiers in chorus the long and plaintive 
melodies of their native lands. Now, however, there prevails the pain- 
ful impression that the victorious Imperialists, laying aside the moderation 
which they had at first displayed after the capture of the capital, are re- 
solved to propitiate the manes of Lamberg and Latour by the sacrifive of 
numerous victims, and that the executions which have already taken 
place are merely the preludes to numerous others, A species of reign 
of terror has set in—one, however, not devoid of the prospect, far less 
of the hope, of retaliation. All parties, Imperialists as well as democrats, 
feel that the execution of Rooert Blum is an event of which the results 
may be already, to a certain extent. clearly foreseen. Whether Win- 
dischgritz, in this execution, and in the subsequent ones, acted entirely 
on his own responsibility, it is of course all impossible just now to say; 
but it may be remarked that constant communications are kept up be- 
tween Schénbrunn and Olimutz; and it is scarcely possible that the fate 
of Robert Blum, a prominent member of the Frankfort National Assem- 
bly, the deputy of an important commercial town, and one of the heads 
of a powerfut political party in Germany, should not have been made a 
subject of deliberation at the Imperial Court. 

With respect to ministerial arrangements, it is understood at present 
that Stadion will shortly become the new President of the Council; 
Schwarzenberg, Miuister of Foreign Affairs; and Bach, Minister of Jus- 
tice. As governor of Trieste, or rather more properly of the so-called 
Kustenland, Stadion displayed much tact and moderation. 

General Bem is affirmed to have been arrested on the 9th, concealed in 
the City Hospital, and is not, consequently, with the Huugarian army. 

It is said, on good authority, that the Diet, which was to have met on the 
15th inst., in Kremsier, will not be convoked until the Ist of December. 
Several deputies, however, have already proceeded thither, and many 
have resigned. The town council is almost exclusively occupied with 
the amelioration of the condition of the working classes. ‘The Imperial- 
ists, under General Simonich, have experienced a check at Tyruau, and 
been obliged to retreat to Goding. Iu the vicinity of the former place 
the Hungarian army consisted of twenty-two squadrons of hussars, four 
battalions of infantry, and two batteries. All the troops that can be 
spared in Vienna will be sent to the seat of war in Hungary. Two bat- 
talions, with an ample supply of ammunition, left this morning. General 
Gorgey has been A saga by Kossuth commander-in-chief of the Hun- 
garian army, vice Moga, who has received serious, if not fatal, injuries by 
being thrown from his horse during the skirmish at Schwechat. 

The following account of the execution of Mr. Blum is interesting :— 

Vienna, Nov. 10. 

The Vienna papers are still filled with accounts and anecdotes of the 
late siege of thetown. Though a great deal has been said on the sub- 
ject, it seems still inexhaustible. There is, however, one event which 
cannot be overlooked by the press of Vienna, and which is one of general 
interest, not for the Austrians only, but for the people of all German 
countries. Itis the execution of Mr. Robert Blum who was sentenced 
by court-martial and shot at 8 o’clock yesterday morning. So utterly 
unreliable have rumours and sayings of late been that I did not think 
myselt justified in reporting an event of such importance until I was 
perfectly satisfied of the authenticity of the news. But the official 
Wiener Zeitung of this morning puts the matter beyond all kind of doubt. 
It announces that Mr. Blum suffered the extreme penalty of martial law, 
for having excited the people to sedition and rebellion, and for having 
taken an active part in the combat against the Emperor's troops. You 
will excuse my giving a short statement of the facts of the case. 

Mr. Blum was a bookseller and publisher at Leipsic, and obtained a 
tew years ago some partial notoriety on account of his being the editor of 
and chief contributor to Vaterlands Blatter, a weekly publication which 
was suppressed on account of its Liberal tendencies. The suppressionof 
that paper was but one of the many imprudent acts of which the former 
Governments of Germany were guilty. It drove Mr. Blum's opposition 
to a bitterness to which it otherwise would have been a stranger, and it 
struck a painful blow at his finances. The conclusion was natural to the 
premises: from a Liberal Mr. Blum became a Radical. Forbidden to 
write, even under the restrictions of censorship laws, he gave the bridle 
to his tongue in clubs and meeting-houses, and the persecution to which 
he was exposed insured his popularity. Early in spring this year Mr. 
Blum was elected a member of the German Parliament at Frankfort, and 
in that assembly his career was marked by his fierce enmity to constitu- 
tional liberty, and his uncompromising violence in the cause of Republi- 
canism. One half of the disasters which befall the Germans proceed 
from their senseless imitation of French politics. Mr. Blum did his best 
to imitate Danton, whom he believed he resembled. I will pass over 
the share which is attributed to him, in common with other members of 
the Left, in the murder of General Auerswald and Prince Lychnowsky, 
illustrious victims of the Frankfort riots. Suffice it to say, that no sooner 
had the news of the rebellion at Vienna come to Frankfort than Mr. Blum 


Y | and other Radical members of the German Parliament set off to join the 


rebellion. Passing through Silesia in their journey they visited the dis- 
contented towns of that province, harangued the people, and still more 
inflamed their minds by extolling the glorious example of the Viennese. 
At Vienna the deputies of the German Parliament were received with 
reat distinction; the Academic Legion admitted them as honorary mem- 
rs. Iam positive that Mr. Blum’s fate was hastened on by this sun- 
shine of public favour, for it made him c6verleap the remote bounds 
which he had hitherto allowed to confine his ——- and it served to 
bring out the innermost secrets of his heart. He addressed the people 
in the grand saloon of the University, and warned them to beware of 
domestic foes, of cowardice, of want of courage and perseverance. He 
added—* But if there be other domestic foes—though I trust there are 
none such—if there are indeed people in the city who prefer the victory 
of the soldiers to the triumph of liberty, then I exhort you to ferret them 
out, and let there be war even to the kuife with them.” This language 
was too strong even for the majority of the Vienna Radicals; the press 
made an outcry against Mr. Blum, and thus, defeated as an orator, he 
chose the last and desperate means of re-conquering his popularity by 
fighting on the barricades. He was taken, sentenced, and executed. 


— 
PRUSSIA. 


At Berlin the suppression of the insurrection at Vienna has produced 
momentous results. We have announced the formation of Count Bran- 
denburg’s Ministry. No sooner was the triumphof the Imperialists 
known at Potsdam, than the Prussian Court made up its mind to act. Ac- 
cordingly, by adecree of the 8th inst., a proclamation was issued trans- 
ferring the seat of the Berlin Constituent Assembly to Branden- 
burg, a city about as far from Potsdam on the West, as Berlin is on 
the East. It wasa bold step, calculated to relieve the “ Right ” from 
the terror of the populace of Berlin, but could only be carried into effect 
by firmness and at the point of the bayonet. So the event turned out. 
The Assembly refused obedience, and passed adecree declaring itself en 

anence ; the excitement increased hourly. On the 10th, the Cham- 

er persevering in its resistance, the Government announced its intention 
to use force to compel obedience. The requisite number of members to 
form a House assembled, and in the afternoon General Wrangel at the 
head of 15,000 regular troops entered the city, and sent an aide-de-camp 





to inform the President that he had orders to close the doors of the As- 





sembly. The members refused to disperse. General Wrangel cut off all 
communication with the Sing Academy, the place of meeting, and the 
members finding their position inconvenient, adjourned till the following 
day. It was generally anticipated that the Berlin mob would rise, but 
their leaders had sufficient influence to keep them quiet, and thus blood- 
shed was avoided. The troops bivouacked in the streets and squares on 
the nig of the 10th, and not the slightest symptom of disorder was per- 
ceptible. The burgher guard during these proceedings observed a sort 
of neutrality. On the llth cue King issued a proclamation, throwing 
himeelf upon the affectionate loyalty of all Prussians, and dissolved the 
burgher guard, which was playing the part of a Pretorian band. The A» 
sembly met the followin ay in a distant part of the city, and manifes- 
ted an intention to resist by passive force, relying no doubt upon the sym- 
pathy of the Prussian provinces. On the 12th inst, the city was declared 
in a state of siege; the clubs were closed, and no gatherings were per- 
mitted in the streets. The disarmament of the burgher guard is now 
the point of interest. The deputies keep up the excitement as much as 
possible, and seem to be waiting in no little anxiety to see whether the 
provinces will rise in insurrection. The leaders do not seem to wish to 
commence hostilities. 

The burgher guard chiefs have met, and have resolved not to part with 
their arms. Gen. Wrangel has deferred for twenty-four hours the forci- 
ble disarmament. It looks like a pause in the serious policy adopted. 
There is evidently no retreating for the Court, and any relaxation of 
their vigorous proveedings must recoil upon them fearfully. The streets 
on the 12th were crowded with people, and foreigners arriving from all 

uarters, eager to take part in the approaching affray. We have a report 
that Bresiau is in insurrection, and that Count Brandenburg’s chateaw 
has been burnt down ; but these rumours require confirmation. How- 
ever, the die is cast. Either the King of Prussia or the Berlin mob must 
prevail. There is no middle course. It is believed, and we think it true, 
that the Frankfort Assembly sides with the King of Prussia; indeed, the 
Archduke must have seen that the government was approaching an end. 
Theré must, however, bea desperate struggle before the leaders of the 
various assemblies will yield, and they seem to have unbounded influ- 
ence over themob. Of course, it is alleged that the King of Prussia has 
come to an understanding with Russia te support him in this crisis, but 
this latter power has given no proofs of an intention openly to interfere 
By the last accounts the Assembly was yet sitting, and had declared the 
Ministers guilty of treason. If this body had applied itself to forming a 
Constitation, for which it is elected, instead of usurping the executive au- 
thority, all these domestic troubles might have been avoided, and Prus- 
sia might now be existing under a constitutional monarchy instead of be- 
ing ou the brink of a frightful civil war.— European Trmes of Nov. 16. 

The following items give the latest accounts. ; 

Up to the evening of the 13th, though no actual collision had taken 
place, the utmost excitement prevailed. General Wrangel had extended 
the time allowed to the Burgher guard to deliver up their arms, and there 
was strong indication that the government shrank from the adoption of 
rigorous measures. The people maintained a system of passive resistance; 
not any arrests had taken place, and the troops were becoming wearied 
with incessant duty. The hall of the Schutren-gild was occupied by the 
military without resistance, in the course of Monday. In the evening the 
streets were crowded with groups, each having its orator, but, whilst all 
of these denounced ministers as evemies of the people, they invariabl 
recommended an abstinence from violence. An immense crowd serenad 
with riotous shouts, the Stettin deputies lodged at the St. Petersburgh 
Hotel, and the latter returned the compliment with long speeches. As late 
as nine, p.m., groups continued in the streets, but the people appeared 
regolved to avoid bringing on a contest. All placards had been torn down 
by the military, except one, which was allowed to remain, and this was 
an address to the citizens, urging them to wait patiently the decision of 
the provinces, and, should they not fly in arms to the assistence of the cap 
ital, recommending the people not to risk the blood and properties of 
400,000 inhabitants of Berlin for fifteen millions of ungrateful provincials. 
When the accounts were leaving Berlin, a  acanconig had just been 
issued by the town commandant, General Thumen, declaring, that in 
consequence of the disregard paid by the people to the proclamation of 
General Wrangel, and the insults offered to the troops, notwithstanding 
their forbearance, the military should at once fire upon all persons who 
attempted resistance, or presisted in assembling or remaining together, 
after being summoned to withdraw. ‘ 

The accounts from Berlin are no later than the evening of the 13th. 
There are, however, some curious particulars of the sitting of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly on that day. Whilst the assembly was in solemn deli 
beration, itis reported that the proceedings were interrupted by the entry 
of a messenger announcing that a battalion of infantry occupied the whole 
Linien street, and that an officer had arrived with a summons to the 
meeting to disperse. To this the Vice President, who had taken the 
chair, replied that he and his colleagues would pe J yield to the force of 
bayonets. A pause then took place, when, as the mob appeared to threaten 
the soldiers, a second battalion arrived to their support, and the commis 
sary of police entered the place of meeting, and summoned the Vice-Pre- 
sidentand members to quit the premises. To this the whole house res- 
olutely replied, “ Never, until forced by arms.” Upon this, two or three 
officers, with a party of soldiers, entered, and, repeating the summons, 
received the same answer. Thereupon the officers exclaimed, ‘ We will 
not use bayonets, but other means,” and the soldiers advanced, seized the 
chair upon which M. Plonies was seated, and carried him gently into the 
street, where they deposited him safely ; the proceeding was most ludi- 
crous. The remaining members upon this rose, and the Vice-President 
having declared the dignity of the chamber could not permit of their re- 
maining to be exposed to turther violence, proposed adjourning, after so- 
lemnly protesting against this act of violence. The deputies, on leaving 
the place cf meeting, were literally carried upon the arms of the people, 
who stood outside, laughing ator greeting the military withironical shouts 
of applause. : . . 

General Wrangel has under his oommand at Berlin, 26 battalions of 
infantry, 12 squadrons of cavalry, and 18 batteries of artillery, in all 25,000 
men with 64 field pieces. There are also within a short distance of the 
city, and prepared to advance when required, 18 battalions of infan try, 8 
regiments of cavalry, and 12 field batteries with 96 guns. 

he Breslau journals of the 12th ult. contain no word of the rumoured 
outbreak there on jhe 11th. Bal 

At Tréves, on the 12th ult., meetings of the electors of the district, of 
the democratic club, and of the Landwehr Verein, adopted addresses in 
support of the National Assembly. 

At Diisseldorf the communal eouncil and the clubs, as well as the 
mass of the citizens, have declared in favour of the National Assembly, 
and addresses of support have been forwarded to Berlin. 


—_—_——— 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE FRENCH CONSTITUTION 
IN PARIS, ON SUNDAY, Nov. 12, 


I have just returned from witnessing the ceremony of inauguration of 
the new Constitution, which tuok place this morning with at pomp 
and an immense display of military of all kinds and grades. The weather 
was extremely unfavourable, a heavy fall of snow having ushered in the 
glorious day. Nevertheless early this morning the rappel was eng 
every quarter of Paris, and regiments of troops of the line, Gardes +4 
tionale and Mobile, were seen marching to the different stations assign’ 
them in the Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elysées. The prepar- 
ations made for the ceremony were extensive. An elegant tent, -_ 

ed of crimson velvet and gold, was erected before the gate of the anya 
ies gardens, known as the Pont Tournant, under which had hese uilt a 
temporary altar, on which the Archbishop of Paris was to celebrate oe 
On both sides_of this chapelle improvisée were estrades, reaching nearly 
the whole length of the railing of the Tuileries, with rows of benches - 
propriated to i reception of the Assembly and Executive Power, an 
those individuals who were either attached to or invited by the great men 
who were to figure in the ceremony. Supplementary benches were also 
put up within the gardens, access to which only could be had by pro- 
curing tickets from the Prefect of Police, who, as usual, was grand mas- 
ter of the ceremonies for the day. The Place itself was lined on all sides 
with regular troops. Poles had been erected all round, from the tops of 
which streamed scores of tricoloured oriflammes, whilst on the pedes- 
tals were placed escutcheons bearing the names of different Sopantanents 
of France, surmounted with tricoloured flags, grouped tastefully around, 
the whole connected by garlands of artificial flowers and evergreens. Ha 
the weather been more propitious the effect certainly would have —_ 
brilliant. As it was, a Pold grey sky and heavy snow marred, not nore d 
the appearance of the thing, but damped toa certain extent the agai ° 
the people. I was offered a ticket for the estrades but retused it, pre oe 
ring to puton my casquette and blouse and mix with the poops: og 
weather notwithstanding. I accordingly sallied out “ pn a “4 
roceedings of the day. Some 
itter smiles recounted the his- 
the grandeur of the prepara- 
Others, again, were em- 


to the first group of citizens which presented itself. 
hear the different comments made on the 
complained of the expenditure, and with 
tory of their personal miseries, contrast ¢ 








tions with the reality of the national position. 














a 
counted inclusive, then the time allowed him, withi 
which it would be competent for bim to return it to th® 
House in which it origineted with his objection, would 
expire on Thursday, the 
Gen. Hamilton on the same day returned an answer, in 
which he states: “I give it as my opinion that you 
have ten days exclusive of that on which the bill was 
delivered to you, and Sundays; bence, in the present 
case, if it is returned on Fri ay. i will be in time.”— 
By this construction, which President adopted, he 
ained avother day for deliberation, and it was not till 
the twenty-fifth of February that he sigued the bill; thus 
affording conclusive proof that he had at last obtained 
his own consent to sign it net without great and almost 
insuperable difficulty. 

Additional light has been recently shed upon the 
serious doubts which he had on the subject, amounting 
at one time to a conviction that it was his duty to with- 
hold his approval from the bill. This is found among 
the manuscript papers of Mr. Madison, authorized to be 

urchased for the use of the government by an act of 
Bre last session of Congress, and now for the first time 
accessible to the public. From these papers, it appears 
that President Washington, while he yet held the bank 
bili in his hands, actually requested Mr. Madison, at 
that time a member of the House of Representatives, 
to prepare the dreught of a veto message for him. Mr. 
Madison, at his request, did prepare the draught ot 
such a message, and sent it to him, on the twenty-first 
of February, 179). 

A copy of this original draught, in Mr. Madison's own 
handwriting, was carefully preserved by him, and is 
among the papers lately purc d by Congress. Itis 

receded by a note, written on the same sheet, which 

also in Mr. Madison's handwriting, and is as follows: 

“ February 21st, 1791.—Copy of a paper made out and sent to the 
President at his request, to be ly in case his judgment should final- 
ly decide against the bill for incorporating a national bank, the bill 
being then befure him.” 

Among the objections assigned in this paper to the 
bill. and which were submitted for the consideration of 
the President, are the following: 

* I object to the bill, because itis an essential principle of the gov- 
emment that powers not delegated by the constitution cannot be 
rightfully exercised ; because the power proposed by the bill to be ex- 
ercised is notexpressly delegated, and because I cannot satisfy my 
eelf that it result from aoy express power by fair and safe rules of in- 
terpretation ” 

The weight of the precedent of the bank of 1791, and 
the sanction of the great name of Washington which 
has been so often invoked in its suppo-t, are greatly 
weakened by the development of these facts. The ex- 
periment of that bank satistied the country that it ought 
not to be continued, and at the end of twenty years 
Congress refused to recharter it. It would have been 
fortunate for the country, and saved thousands from 
bankruptcy and ruin, had our public men of 1816 re- 
sisted the temporary pressure of the times upon our 
financial and pecuniary interests, and refused to char- 
ter the secon! bank. Of this the country became aban- 
dantly satisfied, and at the close of its twenty years’ 
duration, as in the case of the first bank, it also ceased 
to exist. Under the repeated blows of President Jack- 
eon it reeled and fell, anda subsequent attempt to 
charter a similar institution was arrested by the veto 
of President Tyler. 

Mr. Madison, in yielding his signature to the charter 
of 1816, did so ke the ground of the respect due to 

recedents; and, as he subsequently declared, “ the 

ank of the United States, though, on the original ques- 
tion, held to be unconstitutional, received the Executive 


ee 

t is probable that neither the bank of 1791, nor that 
of 1816, would have been chartered but for the embar- 
rassments of the government in its finances, the de- 
rangement of the currency and the pecuniary pressure 
which existed,—the first the consequence of the war of 
the revolution, and the second the consequence of the 
war of 1812. Both were resorted to in the delusive 
hope that they would restore public credit, and afford 
reliefto the government, and to the business of the 
country. 

Those of our public men who opposed the whole 
“ American system " at its commencement, and through- 
out its progress, foresaw and predicted that it was 
fraught with incalculable mischiets, and must result in 
serious injury to the best interests of the country. For 
aseries of yeara their wise counsels were unheeded, 
and the system was established. It was soon apparent 
that its practical operation was unequal and unjust upon 
ditferent portions of the country, and upon the people 
engaged in different pursuits. Ail were equally enti- 
tled to the favor and protection of the government. It 
fostered and elevated the money power, and enriched 
the favored few by taxing labor, and at the expense of 
the many. Its effect was to “ make the rich richer aud 
the poor poorer.” Its tendency was to create distinc- 
tions in society based on wealth, and to give to the fa- 
vored classes undue control and sway in our govern- 
ment. It was an organized money power, which re- 
sisted the popular will and sought to shape and control 
the public policy. 

Under the pernicious workings of this combined sys- 
tem of measures, the country witnessed alternate sea- 
sons of temporary apparent prosperity ; of suddenand 
disastrous commercial revulsions; of unprecedented 
fluctuation of prices, and depression of the great inter- 
ests of agriculture, navigation, and commerce ; of gen- 
eral pecuniary sutiering, and of final bankruptcy of 
thousands. After a severe struggle of more than a 
quarter of a century, the system was overthrown. 

The bank has been succeeded by a practical system 
of finance, conducted and controlled solely by the gov- 
ernment. The constitutional currency has been restor 
ed: the public credit maintained unimpaired, even in 
a period of foreign war; and the whole country has be- 
come satisfied that banks, national or State, are not ne- 
cessary fiscal agents of the government. Revenue du- 
ties have taken the place of the protective tariff. The 
distribution of the money derived from the sale of the 
public lands has been abandoned, and the corrupting 
system of internal improvements, it is hoped, has been 
effectually checked. 

It is not doubted, that ifthis whole train of measures, 
designed to take wealth from the many, and bestow ii 
upon the few, were to prevail, the effect would be to 

ange the entire character of our Government. One 
only danger remains. It is the seduction of that branch 
of our system which consists in internal improvements, 
holding out, as it does, inducements to the people of 
particular sections and localities to embark the govern- 
ment in them without stopping to calculate the inevit- 
able consequences. This branch of the system is so 
intimately combined and linked with the others, that as 
surely as an effect is produced by an adequate cause, 
if it be resuscitated and revived, and firmly established, 
it requires no sagacity to foresee that it will necessarily 
and speedily draw atter it the reéstablishment of a na- 
tional bank, the revival of a protective tariff, the distri- 
bution of the land money, and not only the postpone- 
ment to the distant future of the payment of the pres- 
ent national debt, but its annual increase. 


Ientertain the solemn conviction, that if the inter- 
nal improvement branch of the “ American system” be 
not firmly resisted at this time, the whole series of 

res posing it will be speedily reéstablished, 
and the country be thrown back trom the present high 
state of prosperity, which the existing policy has pro- 
duced, and be destined again to witness all the evils, 
commercial revulsions, depression of prices, and pecu- 
niary embarrassments, through which we have passed 
during the last twenty-five years. 

To guard against consequences so ruinous, is an ob- 
ject of high national importance, involving in my judg- 
ment the continued prosperity of the government. 

1 have felt itto be an imperative obligation to with- 
hold my constitutional sanction from two bills which 
had passed the two houses of Congress, involving the 
principle of the internal improvement branch of the 
“ American eystem,” and contlicting in their provisions 
with the views here expressed. 

This power conferred upon the President by the con- 
stitution I have on three occasion, during my admin- 
istration of the executive department of the govern- 

ment, deemed it my duty to exercise; and on last 
occasion of making to Congress an anaual commu- 
nication “ of the state of the Union,” it is not deemed 
inappropriate to review the principles and considera- 
tions which have governed my action. I deem this the 
more necessary, because, atter the lapse of nearly sixty 
years since the adoption of the constitution, the pro- 
priety of the exercise of this undoubted constitutional pow- 
er by the President has for the first time been drawn se- 
riously in question by a porion of my fellow-citizens. 

The constitution provides that “every bill which shal 
have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate! 
shall, before it become a law, ve presented to the President 
of the United States: if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall retura it with his objactions, to that house in 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objec- 
tions at jarge on their journal and proceed to reconsider it.” 

The preservation of the constivation from infraction is the 
President's hixhest auty. He is bound to discharge that 





duty, at whatever hazard of incurring the displeasure of 
those who may differ with kim in opinion. He is hound 
to dischirge it, as well by his obligations to the people 
who have clothed him wih hs exa ted trus*, as by bis oath 
of office, which he may not disregard. Nor are tha ob iza- 
tions of the President in any degree lessened by the preva- 
lence of views different from his «wa in one or bom houses 


of Congress. It is not a one hesty and inconsiaerate /evis- 
lation that he is required to chees; but if at any time Con- 
gresa shall, afier apparently full dei.beration, resolve on 





measures which he deems subversive of the constitution, 
or of the vitai interests of the country, it is his solemn duty 
to stand in the breach end resist them. 

The Presidentis bound to approve, or disapprove, every 
bill which passes Congress is presented to him for his 
signature. The constitution makes this his duty, and he 
canno: escape it if he would. He has no election. In 
deciding upon avy bill presented to him, be must exercise 
heown bans jadgment. If he cannot approve, the constitu- 
tion commands him to return the bill to House in which 
it originated, with his objections; and if he fail to do this 
withio ten days, age excepted,) it shall become a law 
without his signature. Right or wrong, he may be over- 
ruled by a vote of two-thirds of each House; aod, in that 
event, the bill becomes a law without his sanction 

If his objections be not thus overruled the subject is only 
postponed, and is refcrred to the States and the people for 
their consideration and decision. The Presideat’s power 
is negative merely, and not affirmative. Hecan enact no 
law. The only effect. therefore, of his withhol“ing his ap- 


roval of a bill passed by C , is to euffer the existing 
wes to remain unchanged, the delay occasioned is only 
that required to enable the es and people to con- 


sider and act upon the ephion in the election of public 
agents who will carry out their wishes and instructions. 

Any attempt to coérce the President to yield his sanction 

to measures which he cannot approve, would be a violation 
of tne spirit of the constitution, palpa»ie and flagrant; and 
if successful, w break down the independence of the 
executive department, and make the President, elected by 
the people, and clothed by the constitution with power to 
defend Their rights, the mere instrument of a majority of 
Congress. A surrender, on his part, of the powers with 
which the constitution has invested his office, would effect 
@ practical alteration of that instrument, without resorting 
to the prescribed process of amendment. 
With the motives or considerations which may induce 
Congress to pess any bill, the President can have nothing 
todo. He must methem1o be as pure as own, 
and look only tothe practical effect of their meausures whea 
compared with the censtitution or the public good. 

But it has been urged by those who object to the exercise 
of this undoubted constitutional power, that it assails the 
representative principle ano the capacity of the people to 
govern themselves ; that there is greater safety in a numer- 
ous Yepresectative body than in the single Executive crea- 
ted by the constitution. and that the Executive veto is a 
“one man power,” despotic in its character. To expose 
the fallacy of this objection, itis only yto id 
the frame and true cuaracter of our system. Ours is nota 
consolidated empire, but a confederated Union The States, 
before the adoption of the constitution, were codordinate, 
coéqual, and separate independent sovereignties, and by 
its adoption they did not lose that character. They clo‘hed 
the federal governme .t with certain powers, and reserved 
all others, including their own sovereignties, to themselves. 
They guarded their own rights as States and the rights of the 
people, by the very limitations which they incorporated iato 
the federal constitution, whereby the different departments 
of the general government were checks upon each other. 
That the majority should govern, isa general principle, con- 
troverted by none; butthey must govern according to the 
constitution, and not accordiog to an undefined and uore- 
strained discretion. whereby they mey oppress the minority. 

The people of the United States are not blind tothe fact 
that they may be temporarily misled, and that their repre- 
sentatives, legislative and executive, may be mistaken or 
influenced in their action by improper motives. They have 
therefore interposed between themselves and the laws 
which may be pasred by their public agents, various repre- 
sentations, such as assemblies, senates, and governors in 
their several States; a House of Representatives, a Senate, 
and a President of the United States. The people can, by 
their own direct agency make no Jaw; nor can the House 
of Representatives immediately elected by them; nor can 
the Senate; nor can both together, without the concurrence 
of the President, or a vote of two-thirds of both Houses. 

Happily for themselves, the peopie, in framing our ad- 
mirabie system of government, were conscious of the 
infirmities of their representatives; and, in Cclegeing 
to them the power of legislation, they have fenced them 
around with checks, to guard against the effects of hasty 
action, of error, of combination, and of possible corruption. 
Error, sefishness, and faction have often sought to rend 
asunder this web of checks, and subject the government to 
the control of fanatic and sinister inflaences; but these 
efforts have only satisfied the people of the wisdom of the 
checks which they have imposed, and of the necessity of 
preserving them unimpaired. 


The true theory of our system is not to govern by the acts 
or decrees of any one setof represectatives. The constitu- 
tion imposes checks upon ali branches of the government, 
in order to give iime for error tobe corrected, and delusion 
to pass away; but ifthe people settle downinto a firm con- 
virtion different from that of their representatives, they give 
effect to their opinions by changing their public servants.— 
The checks which the people imposed on their pubjic ser- 
vants in the adoption of the constitution, are the best evi- 
dence of their capacity for self-government. They know 
that the men whom they elect to public stations are of like 
infirmities and passions with themselves, and not to be trust- 
ed without being restricted by codrdinate authorities and 
constitutional limitetions. Who that has witnessed the le- 
gnc of Congress for the last thirty years will say that 

e knows of no iustances ia which measures not demanded 
by the public good have beea carried? Who will deny 
that in the State governments, by combinations of individ- 
uals and sections,in derogation of the general interest 
banks have beeg pe Atannins systems of icternal improve- 
ment adopted, aod debts entailed upon the people, repress- 
ing wf growth, and impairing their energies for years to 
come 

After so much experience, it cannot be said that absolute 
unchecked power is safe in the hands of any one set of re- 
presentatives, or that the capacity of the people for self- 





government, which is admitted in ite broadest extent, isa | 


conclusive argument to prove the prudence, wisdom, and 
integrity of their representa'ives. 

The people, by the constitution, have commanded the 
President as muchas they have commanded the legisla- 
tive branch of the government to execute their will. They 
have said to him in the constitution, which they require he 
shall take a solemn oath to eupport, that if Congress pass 
any bill which he cannot approve, “ he sha’l return it to the 
House in which it originated, with his objections.” In 
withholding from it his approval and signature, he is exe- 
cuting the wil! of the people ne Boag my! expresred, as 
much asthe Congress that passed it. No bill is presumed 
to be in accordance with the popular will until it shall have 
sage og through all the branches of the government required 

y the constitution to makeitalaw A bill which passes 
the House of Representatives may be rejected by the Sen- 
ate; and go a bill passed by the Senate may be rejected by 
the House. I each case the respective house exercises the 
veto power on the other. 

Congress, and each house of Con, , hold under the 
Constitution a check upon the President, and he by the 
gower of the qualified veto, a check upon Congress.— 

hen the President recommends measures to Congress, 

he avows, in the most solemn form, his opinions, gives his 
voice in their favor, and pledges himself in advatce to ap- 
prove them if passed by Congress. If he acts without due 
consideration, or has nm inflaenced by improper or cor- 
pw motives—orif from any other cau-e Congress, or 
either house of Congress, shall differ from him in opinion, 
they exercise their veto upon his recommendations, and re- 
ject them; and there is no yong from their decision, but 
to the pone at the baliot box. These are proper checks 
Bpea the Executive, wisely interposed by the Constitution. 

one will be found to object to them, or to wish them re- 
moved. It is equally important that the constitutional 
checks of the executive upon the legislative branch should 


be = age Lp 

If it be said that the representatives in the po ular brench 
of Congress are chosen directly by the peop!e, it is answer- 
ed, the people elect the President. If both houses renr- 
sents the States and the people, so does the President. The 
President represen's in the executive department the whole 
people of the United States, as each member of the legisla- 
tive department represents portions of them. 

The doctrine of restriction upon legislative and executive 
power, while a well settled public opiaion is enabled within 
a ble time to ac plish its ends, has made our 
country what it is, and has opened to us acareer of glory 
and happiness to which all other natious have been stran- 

ere. 





In the exercise of the power of the veto, the President is 
responsible not only to an enlightened public opinion, but 
to the people of the whole Union, who elected him, as the 
representatives in the legislative branches, who differ with 
him in opicion, are responsible to the people of particular 
States, or districts, who com their respective constitu- 
encies. To deny to the President the exercise of this 
power, would be to repeal that provision of the constitution 
which confers it upon him. ‘o charge that its exercise 
unduly controle the legislative will, is to complain of the 
conatitution itself. 

If the Presidential veto be objected to upon the ground 
that it checks and thwarts the public will, upon the same 

rinciple the equality of representatton of the States in the 

enate should be stricken out of the Constijutton, The 
vote of a Senator from Delaware has equal weight ia de- 
ciding upon the most important measures with the vote 
of a Senator from New-York ; and yet the one represents a 
State containing, according to the existing apportionment 
of representatives in the House of Representatives, but one 
thirty-fourth an of the pepeieten of the other. By the 
constitutional composition of the Senate, a majority of that 
body from the smal'er States represent less than one-fourth 
ofthe people of the Union, There are thirty States; and, 
under the ex'sting apportionment of representatives, there 
are two hundred and thirty members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Sixteen of the smaller States are represented in that 
House by but fifty members; and yet the Senators from 
these States constitute a majority of the Senate. So that 
the President may recommend a measure to Congress, and 
it may receive the sanction and approval of more than 
three-fourths of the Hovse of Representatives, and of 
more than three-fourths of the whole population of the 
United States ; and yet the measure may be defeated by the 
votes of the Senators from the smaller States. None, it is 
presamed, can be found ready tochange the organization of 
the Senate on this account, or — that body practicaily 
out of existence, by requiring that its action shall be con- 
formed to tha will of the more numerous branch 

Upon the same principie thst the veto of the President 
sh uld ba practically abolished, the power of the Vice Pres- 
ident to give the casting Vote upoa an equal division of the 
Senate sh uld be abolished also. The Vice President exer- 
cises the veo power #s effectually by rejecting a bill by bie 
castiog vote, as the President does by refusing to approve 
and sign it. This power has been exercised by the Vice 
President in a few instances, the most important of whch 











was the of the bill to recharter the Bank of the 

United in 181!. it may heppes that a bill may be 

passed by a large majority of the House of Representatives 
be supporied Ze Rentene Sree tbe eeune 

he President may reject it by giving 

ith the Senators from the smaller States; yet 

none, it is presumed, are prepared to deny to him the exer- 

cise of this power under the Constitution. 

Butit isin point of fsct, untrue, thet an act passed by Con- 
grees is conclusive evidesce that it is an emanation of the 
popular wil!. A majority of the whole number elected to 
each house of Congress constitutes a quorum, and a ma- 
jority of that quorum is com ttopesslaws It might 

appen that a quorum of the House of Representatives, con- 
sisting of a single member more than half of the whole 
number elected to that House, might pass a bill by a ma- 
jority of a single vote, and in that case a fraction more than 
one-fourth of the people of the United States would be re- 
presented by those who voted forit It might happen that 
the same bill might be passed by a majority of one, of a 
quorum of the Senate, posed of 8 s the fifteen 
smaller States, and a single Senator from a sixteenth State, 
and if the senators voting for it happened to be from eight 
of the smallest of these States, it would be passed by the 
votes of senators from States having but fourteen represen- 
tatives in the House of Representativés, and coutalvin 
less than one-sixteenth of the whole pop on of the Une 
ted States. 

This extreme case is stated to illustrate the fact, that the 
mere passage of a bill by Congress is no conc'usive e”i- 
dence that those who passed it represent the majority of the 
people of the United States, or traly reflect their will. If 
such an extreme case is not likely to happen, cases that ap- 
proximate it are of constant occurrence. It is believed that 
nota single law has been passed since the adoption of the 
constitution, u which all the members elected to both 
houses have been present and voted, Many of the most 
important acts which have poused Congress hrve been car- 
ried by a close vote in thin houses. Many instances of this 
pr be given. Indeed, our experience proves that many 
of the most important acta of Congress are postponed to ihe 
last days, and often the last hours of a session, when they 
are disposed of in haste, and by houses but little exceeding 

bumber necessary to form a quorum. 

Beside, in most of the States the members of the House 
of paprourenree are chosen by pluralities, and not by 
majorities of ali the voters in their respeciive districts; and 
it may happen thata majority of that House may be re- 
turned by a less aggregate vote of the people than that re- 
ceived by the minority. 

If the principle insisted on be sound, then the constitu- 
tion should be so changed that no bill shall become a law 
unless it is voted for by bers repr ‘ing in each Houee 
a majority of the whole people of the United States. We 
must remodel our whole system. strike down and abolish, 
not only the salutary checks lodged in the executive branch, 
but must strike out and abolish those lodged in the Senate 
a'so, and thus practically invest the whole power of the 
Government in & majority of a single assem>ly—a majori y 
uocontrolied and aosolute, and which may become des- 
potic. To conform to this doctrine of the right of majorities 
to rule, independent of the checks and limita ions of the con- 
stitution, we must revolutionize our whole system. We 
muat destroy the ¢ ituti by which the eeveral 
States agreed to form a Federal Union, and rush into con- 
solidation, which must end in monarchy or despotism No 
one advocates such a proposition; and yet the doctrine 
maintained, if carried out, must lead to this :esult. 

One great object of the Constitution in conferring upon 
the President a qualified negative upon the legislation of 
Congress, was to protect minorities from injustice and op- 
pression by majorities. The equality of their representa- 
tion in the Senate, and the veto power of the President. are 
the constitutional guarantees which the smaller States have 
that their rights will be respected. Without these guaran- 
tees, all their interests would be at the mercy of majorities 
in Congress representing the larger States. To the emailer 
and weaker States, therefore, the preservation of this pow- 
er, and its exercise upon proper occasions demanding 1t, is 
of vitalimportance. They ratified the Constitution, and en- 
tered intothe Union, securing to themselves an equal repre- 
sentation with the larger States in the Senate; and they 
agreed tobe bound by all laws passed by Congress upon 
the express condition, and none other, that they should be 
approved by the President, or passed, his objections to the 
contrary notwithst ing, by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses. Upon this condition they have aright to insiet, as 
8 part of the compact to which they gave their assent. 

A bill might be passed by Congress against the will of 
the whole people of a particular State, and against the 
votes of its senators and all its representatives owever 
prejudicial it might be to the interests of such State, it 
wouid be nd by it if the President shall approve it, or 
itshould be passed by a vote of two-thirds of both houses; 
but it has aright to demand that the President shall exer- 
cise his constitutional powers to arrest it, if his judgmect 
is againstit. If he surrender this power, or feil to exercise 
itin acase where he cannot approve, it woutd make hia 
formal approval a mere mockery, and would be itself a 
violation of the constitution, and the dissenting State would 
become bound by a law which had not been passed accord- 
ingen the sanctions of the constitution. 

he objection to the exercise of the reto power is found- 
ed upon an idea respecting the popular will, which if car- 
ried out, would anrihilate Stete sovereignty, and substitute 
for the prese..t federal govérnment a covsolidatiun, directed 
by a supposed numerical majority. A revolution of the 
government would be silently effected, and the States would 
ce subjected to laws to which they had never given their 
constitutional consent. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is invested with 
the power to declare, and has declared, acts of Congress 

assed with the concurrence of the Senate, the House of 

epresentatives, and the approval of the President, to be 
unconstitutional and void; and yet none, it is presumed, 
can be found, who will be disposed to strip this highest 
judicial tribunal under the constitution of this acknowl- 
edged power—a power necessary alike to its independence 
and the rights of individuals. 

For the same reason that the Executive veto should, ac- 
cording to the doctrine mainteined, be rendered nug*tory, 
and be practieaily expunged from the Constitution, this 

ower of the Court should also be rendered nngatory and 

e expunged, because it restrains the legislative and exe- 
cutive will, and because the exercise of such a power by 
the Court may be regarded as being in conflict with the 
capacity of the people to govern themselves Indeed there 

more reason for striking this power of the Court from 
the Constitution than there is that of the qualified veto of 
the President ; because the decision of the Court is final, 
and can never be reversed, even though both Houses of 
Congvans and the President should be unanimous in o 
position to it; whereas the veto of the President ma 
overruled bye vote 4 eee J of both houses of 
gress, or by the people e ° 

Itis ebvicws that to preserve the system established by 
the constitution, each of the codrdinate branches of the gov- 
ernment—the executive, legislative, and judicial—must be 
left in the exercise of iis ag ee powers. If the ex- 
ecutive or the judicial branch be deprived of powers con- 
ferred upon either as checks on the legislative, the prepon- 
derence of the latter will become disproportionate and ab- 
sorbing, and the others impotent for the accomplishment of 
feed poy objects for which ow were established. Organ- 
ized as they are by the constitutlon, they work together 
harmoniously for the pubic poet. If the executive and 
the judiciary shall be deprived of the constitutional powers 
invested in them, of the due proportions, the equiii- 
brium of the system must be destroyed, and consolidation, 
with the most pernicious results, must ensue—a consolida- 
tion of unch d, d ic power, exercised by majorities 
of the legislative branch. 

Ths executive, legislative and judicia), each constitutes a 
separate codrdinate department <f the government; and 
each is independent of the others. In the performance of 
their respective duties under the constitution, neither can, 
in its legitimate action, control the others. They each act 
upon their several responsibilities in their respective 
spheres; butif the d es now maintain correct, 
the executive must become practically subordinate to the 
legislative, acd the judiciary must become subordinate to 
both the rey and the executive; and thus the whole 
power of the government would be merged in a single de- 
partment. 

Whenever, if ever, this shall occur, our glorious system 
of well, regulated self government will crumbie into ruins 
—tobe succeeded, first by anarchy, and finelly by monarchy 
or despotism. I am far from believirg that this ¢octrine is 
the sentiment of the American pee e; and during the 
shortperiod which remains in which it will be my duty to 
adminis:er the executive depariment, it will be my aim to 
maintain its independence, and discharge its duties, with- 
out iofringing upon the powers or duties of either of the 
other departments of the government. 

The power of the executive veto was exercised by the 
first and most illusirious of my predecessors, and by four 
of his successors who preceded me in the administration of 
the government, and, itis believed, in no instance prejudi- 
cially to the public interests. It never has n, and there 
is but little anger that it ever can be sed. No Presi- 
dent will ever desire, unnecessarily, to place his opinion in 
opposition to that of Congress. He must always exercise 
the power relunctently, and only in cases where his convic- 
tions make ita matter of stern duty, which he cannot es- 
cape. Indeed, there is more danger that the Presidert, 
from the repugnance he must always feel to come in col- 
lision with Coogress, may fai! to exercise it in cases where 
the preservation of the constitution from infraction, or the 
pe c good, may demand it, than that he will ever exercise 
{ unnecessarily or wantonly. 

During the period I have administered the exeutive de- 
partment of the government, great and important questions 
of public policy, foreign ard domestic have arisen, upon 
which it was my duty to act. It may indeed be truly said 
that my administration has fallen upon eventful times. I 
have feit most senaibly the weight of the high responsibilities 
devolved upon me. ith no other object than the public 

, the enduring fame and permanent prosperity of my 
country, | bave pursued the convictions of my own best 
jadgment. The impartial a: bitramentof enlightened public 
opinion, present and future, will determine how far the pub- 
lic po iey Ihave maintained, and the measures I have from 
time totime reeemmended. may have tended to edvance or 
retard the public prosperi'y at home, and to elevate or de- 
press the estimate of our national character abroad ; 

Invoking the blessings of the Almighty upon your delibe- 
rations at your present ivportact seseion, m ardent a 
ie, thatin a spirit of harmony and concord, you may be 
guided to wise resulte, and such as may redourd to the hap- 
piness, the honor, and the glory of -, eloved country 


AMES K. POLK, 
Washington, December 5, 1248. 
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WILSON * NICHT WP hn yt the APOLLO ROOMS, Broadway, on 


y Evening, Dec. 16, at 8 o’cloc Rn. WILSON will his 
ment entitled “ A N icht w? Burns,” in which he sings a selection ofthe peed admired SONGS 
A oe recites the humorous m of “TAM UO SHANTER)? it being the only 


rm New Yi 
Music Stores. Tickets 50 conte bang wet Cyanine fe Ge 6 ee = 





Exchange at New York on Londen, at 60 days 108 1-2. 


GENE ALBION. 
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POSTMASTERS in the British Provinces will confer a favour by informing 
us when copies of this Journal are refused at their Offices. The postage they in- 
cur, by doing so, will be refunded by our local or travelling Agents. 


Notice To Susscriners in Canapa.—Mr. John Nimmo of Toronto, and 


Mr. Thomas Wood of Montreal, are at present our only authorized Travelling 
Agents in Canada. 





The Britannia, Cunard steamer of the 18th ult., reached Boston at an 
early hour on Wednesday last. The new steamer Canada, to sail the 
25th ult., is due at this port. 

The continental news is of more importance than that from England ¢ 
and on our tenth page will be found a detailed account of the events that 
have occurred in Vienna and Berlin. In the former city, Radicalism is, 
for the time at least, crushed—in the latter it is rampart. The coming 
steamer will probably bring us stirring news. 

In England and Scotland, the cholera creeps on apace, malignant in 
character, but not general in its attacks. The official returns made up to 
the 17th ult., give for all places 1071 cases, 544 deaths, and 178 recover 
ries—the remainder were still under treatment. On the 17th 8 new cases 
were reported in London and its vicinity, 24 in Edinburgh and Leith, and 
half a dozen in other Scotch towns. 

The mercantile and commercial accounts exhibit some slight improve 
ment. The funds were steady, 86 7-8 being the last quotation. 

The Adelphi Theatre, Glasgow, was destroyed by fire on the 15th 
ultimo. 

Mr. Macaulay has been elected Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow. 

From the South of Ireland we have reports of outrage, and disorder, 
and assassination. There might have been serious trouble in the neigh- 
bourhood of Clonmel, but for the vigilance of the authorities and the ac- 
tivity of the armed force. It seems there was a vague rumour of an in- 
tended attempt at the rescue of Smith O’Brien and his confederates. A 
detachment of military and police suddenly issuing from the town ata 
late hour of the night of the 8th ultimo surprised a body of 1200 or 1500 
men in the act of drilling. Seventeen were captured, sauve qui peut 
being the word when the alarm was given. 

O’Brien, Meagher, McManus, and O’Donohue were removed from 
Clonmel to Kilmainham Jail, Dublin, on the 16th ult. The next day 
they were present in the Court of Queen’s Bench at the commencement 
of the proceedings in the matter of the writs of error. The report da 
ted Dublin, 17th ult., is thus given in several of the City journals. 

They entered the court, which was crowded to excess, at 11 o'clock 
precisely, and were received in the court-yard with great cheering. The 
Attorney General, the Solicitor General, Messrs. Baldwin, Q. C., Langley, 
and Lynch, appeared for the Crown; and Messrs. Whiteside, Q. C., Butt 
Q. C., F. Maher, 8. Coleman O’Loghlen, Isaac O'Callaghan, Holmes, and 
H. Barton, for the prisoners. Immediately after the prisoners entered the 
court, the Judges ascended the bench, when the Attorney General rose, 
and called on the prisoners to assign the errors complained of. Mr. Barton 
handed in the assignment of Mr. Smith O'Brien. It specifies that there 
are no less than fourteen errors. The Ist, 2d, and 3d deny the authority 
of the court to try the case; the 4th and 5th assert the insufficiency of 
the counts to warrant the sentence passed; the 6th, 7th, and 8th relate to 
the chief points of the appeal, namely, the right of obtaining acopy of 
the indictment, ten clear days before trial, with a list of the witnesses for 
the prosecution, anda copy of the panel ; 9th, insufliciency of the panel; 
10th, assigns error in not allowing his challenge to one of the jury who 
tried and convicted him; 11 and 12, assert that the evidence was insufli- 
cient to convict ; 13 and 14 assign errors in the process and form adop- 
ted. Simitar assignments were handed in on behalf of Messre. Meagher, 
McManus, and O’Donohue. The Court, at the request of the Attorney 
General, ordered the prisoners to be brought up again this day, Satur- 
day, November 18, when the Attorney General will state what course he 
will adopt with these very troublesome and perplenng, ones. On the 
motion of Mr. Whiteside, the prisoners were lodged in Richmond Bride- 
well, instead of Kilmainham prison, where they are to remain until their 
case is disposed of. 

In the matter of Martin against the Queen, in error, the Chief Justice 
answered, that their lordships will give judgment this day. From all 
that our correspondent can gather, it is almost ce:tain that the judgment 
will bea divided one, and that the case must go before the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. J. F. Lalor of the Irish Felon has been released on bail, together 
with many other political prisoners of less importance or notoriety. 





The new French constitution was inaugurated in Paris on Sunday the 
12th ult. by a solemn féte. The particulars are given on our tenth page, 
and readers will observe that it marvellously lacked public sympathy, that 
essential element in a public festival. It may be noticed also that an im- 
posing military force was requisite to secure ita hearing. As the Pres 
dential election draws near, the excitement on the subject increases. 
Cavaignac and Louis Napoleon are still the only prominent candidates, 
the ultra Republicans not being able to agree cordially in the nomination 
of M. Raspail. Possibly, they may throw their weight at the eleventh 
hour into the scale of one of these two competitors. Probably, they dis- 
cuss in their sec: et conclaves, whether their own designs would be bet- 
ter served by the imbecility of the Prince, or by the partial sympathy of 
the General with themselves. From comparing various details, we in- 
cline to think that the strenuous efforts of the Government are increasing 
the chances of Cavaignac, though few venture to predict his success. He 
has commended the Republic to the employe's of the State in a brilliant 
circular, called by some his electioneering manifesto. If it be intended 
for such, it has little force, there being in it nothing especially applicable 
to himself, unless he be indirectly identified with the Republic. This 
paper is attributed to the pen of M. Dufaure, Minister of the Interior. Did 
he feel that he himself went too far in his own address to the Prefects ? 
and did this cause him to fall into the opposite extreme when writing on 
behalf of his Chief ? 

The events ofthe week are few. The Constitutionnel the organ of Thiers 
after much coquetting, has come out for Louis Napoleon—the Journal des 
Debats unexpectedly for General Cavaiguac. The members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, friendly to the Government, are leaving Paris in great 
numbers for the Provinces, and rumour ascribes electioneering motives. 
Marrast, President of the Chamber, has obtained his re-election by a trick 
denounced on the spot. Several days before his month of service expired 
he suddenly resigned, boldly alleging ashis only reason, that the election 
for the ensuing month ought to take place before the departure of the host 
of members who were daily asking leave of absence. These absentees, 
as we have already observed, were almost exclusively the supporters of 
the Government, and the ruse being glaringly apparent was exposed. It 
was, however, to no purpose: the obsequious Chamber re-elected M 
Marrast. The sum of nine millions of francs has been voted for the re- 
lief of the poor of Paris, during the winter—two thirds to be paid by the 
city, one third by the State. We wonder what the tax paying Provinces 
will say to this, or whether they are 80 accustomed to the Parisian 3 





premacy as to receive the annouucement asa matter of course. Ono 





“million of francs was also voted for the relief of the rural districts, but it 
did go down quite so glibly with the Minister of the Interior. 

The Duchess of Orleans has refused the 300,000 francs per annum, 
awarded to her in consequence of the decree for the restoration of the 
Orleans property. Under every circumstance this admirable woman 
shows her claim upon public admiration. Would that France had accep- 
ted her for Regent with a liberal Ministry! What a world of misery 
would have been saved to France and to Europe. It is reported that the 
Committee on the by-laws of the Republic are endeavouring to curtail the 
Presidential power and privileges. [t would be one of the most remark- 
able peculiarities of the whole French drama, if the wings of the Presi 
. dent should be clipped by the Chamber, in anticipation of the National 
choice settling upon any particular individual. We need scarcely apologise 
+or postponing the publication of the French Constitution as amended. 





Mr. Polk’s lengthy message is sufficient documentary reading for one 
Saturday. 
Congress assembled at Washington on Monday last; and on Tuesday 
the President's Annual Message was delivered. In accorda.ce with cus- 
tom, we surrender a very large space in our columns to this elaborate pro- 
duction. As the farewell address of the high fanctionary who retires 
‘from office on the 4th of March, it possesses none of the interest attached 
to the programme of an in-coming President. It refers almost exclusive- 
ly to the past; and where it hasa prospective bearing, alludes rather to 
principles that the writer desires to inculcate, than to measures that he 
contemplates proposing. We have no room for comment, nor is it called 
for. The reader, who has curiosity and perseverance to go through it, 
will find it a record of the public events of the last four years, witha 
running commentary, in which the Executive naturally claims a large 
share of credit, for whatever has worked well, or occurred happily. He 
will find also the views of the Democratic party on topics of the day re. 
corded, eulogised, and elucidated. 

Official etiquette does not appear to prescribe a paragraph iu the 
speech welcoming the newly elected President; nor in fact could it well 
be inserted, seeing that the result of the election is not yet olficially de- 
clared. A reduced rate of postage, making it five cents for a half ounce 
letter to any distance, is recommended; aud this small extract from 
eight close columns is more commented upon than the speech itself. 

The customary reports of the Heads of the different Departments of 
State have also been laid before Congress. That of the Secretary of War 
comprises a lengthened and very interesting despatch from Colonel Ma- 
son, Military Commandant in California, relative to the gold of that region. 
It confirms the flattering accounts published here from time to time, and 
will help to send thither many an adventurer. The Colonel’s letter is 
dated Monterey, 17th August, and we make room for an extract. 

« Many private letters have gone to the United States giving accounts 
of the vast quantity of gold recently discovered, and it may be a matter 
of surprise why I have made no report on the subject at an earlier date. 
The reason is, that I could not bring myself to believe the reports that I 
heard of the wealth of the gold district until I visited it myself. I have 
no hesitation now in saying that there is more gold in the country drained 
by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers than will pay the cost of the 
preseut war with Mexico a hundred times over. No capital is required 
to obtain this gold, as the labouring man wants nothing but his pick axe, 
shovel, aud tiu pan, with which to dig and wash the gravel ; aud many 


frequently pick gold out of the crevices of rocks with their butcher 
knives, in pieces {rom oue to six ounces.” 








Cuances tn tue Press.—Mr. M. Y. Beach has retired from the man- 
agement of the N.Y. Sun, leaving it inthe competent hands of his sons a. d 
former associates, Messrs M. 8. and A. E. Beach. We wish these gen- 
tlemen the same success that has resulted from the energy and ability of 
their father. We were courteously invited on Friday of last week to a 
parting entertainment giveu on the occasion by Mr. Beach to the Mem- 
bers of the Press of this city. Unavoidable engagements kept us away, 
but we learned from theuniversal testimony of the journals on Saturday 
morning that we had missed a very pleasant evening. 

Mr. Boggs has retired from the N. Y. Evening Post, his share in that 
journal having been purchased by Mr. Joha Bigelow, a taleated and 
rising lawyer of this city. Mr. Bigelow will share with Mr. Bryant the 
Editorial labours and responsibilities. We wish him all manner of suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Benjamin P. Poore, the “ Perley” of the Boston Af/as, and author 
of aclever Life of Louis Philippe commended to notice ia this Journal 
We have 
no doubt of his succeediag in an enterprise, for which his intelligeuce, 
experience, and industry reuder him especially qualified. 


some few weeks since, has become Editor of the Boston Bee. 


We regret to state that the Cholera has reached this country. It broke 
out on board the packet-ship New York, from Havre, daring her passage 
to this port, which she reached on Friday, the Ist inst. The disease had 
not appeared at Havre ; her steerage passengers are described as a particu- 
Jarly healthy set, and no case occurred until withiua week of her ar- 
rival. Seven died before her coming into port. The steerage passen- 
gers were all landed at the Quarantine establishment on Staten Island, 
and amongst them were twelve patients. There have been several new 
cases there; and in the city also one person has been attacked, wlio had 
just been released from Quarantine. He was carried down to Staten Is 
land, and there died within twenty-four hours. The Medical officers’ 
bulletin of Thursday is thus worded— 


Quarantine, Staten IsLtanp, Dec. 7, 1848. 
To his Honour the Mayor: 


Since my report of yesterday, six new cases of Cholera have occurred 
at the Marine Hospital, four of which were inmates of the Hospital pre- 
vious to the arrival of the New York. Four have died since my last re- 
port. Respectfully, ALEX. B. WHITING. Health Officer. 

The total, including the above, is 25 cases aud 14 deaths. 

Yesterday’s official report adds two cases and two deaths amongst the 
passengers per New York, to the list; and there is an wnoficial report of 
twenty cases of small-pox on board a vessel just arrived. 


Mr. F. L. Gifford, H. B. M. Vice-Cousul at Metamoras, is reported to 
have died there recently. 

Senor Luis de la Rosa, the new Mexican Minister to the United States, 
was officially presented to the President, on Saturday last, at the official 
residence of the latter in Washington. Appropriate addresses, couched 
in the accustomed diplomatic language, were exchanged. The new 
diplomate is gracefully welcomed by the authorities and the press. 








The Concert for the joint benefit of the Charitable funds of the St. 
George’s and British Protective Emigrant Societies will positively be 
given on the evening of Thursday, the 4th of January. The progremme 
is not yet arranged ; but from what we know of the engagements already 
made, we can promise a performance rich, novel, and attractive. Readers 
are requested to “ make a note of it.” 

Messrs. Berford & Co. have fernished us with the I/lustrated News and 
Punch. 

New Atsion Enoravinc.—Our new plate, “Taz First Tria By 
Jorr,” is now in the hands of the printer, and specimens may be seen at 
this office, and at the shops of Messrs. Williams & Stevens, Mr. Coleman, 
& Mr. Weston, Broadway; and Messrs. Hudson & Smith, Fulton-street. 


— 





A notice of Mr. Macready’s reading of Macbeth, will be found on our 
tenth page. 
The Canada mail had uot arrived at the time of our going to press. 








sAusic. 


Astor-Piace Opera Hovse.—Ia noticing last week the Concert of Mr 
Herz at the Tabernacle, we gave a coacise account of an unpleasant dif- 
ference that had arisen between the manager and Signor Benedetti, in 
which the public were unnecessarily summoned to take part. Oar state- 
ment was brought down to Friday morning of last week. We now re- 
sume it as part ofour operatic sammary, and shall dispose of itin a few 
words, although our version may not altogether agree with that of our 
contemporaries. 

Norma was announced for Friday evening, with Madame Laborde and 
Benedetti. The house was thronged to inconvenient excess, and there 
were evident signs of excitemeut. As soon as Benedetti appeared, he 
was saluted with a shower of hisses and cries of “ off,’ upologise,” &c. 
This was met by a counter storm of applause. Pollione, after braving 
the tamult for a few minutes, succeeded in making himself heard, and 
addressed to the house one of the best speeches ou record. He said, 
‘« Ladies and gentlemen, I have come here to sing—I ask you whether I 
shall sing, or not?” ~The pithy words and the slightly audacious tone 
told well upon the audience. He was much cheered, and the verdict 
was, “goon!” The oppouents, however, renewed their signs of disap- 
probation; the tumult continued; and after a few minutes’ straggle— 
although the applause was gradually, but palpably, patting down the op- 
position—the Signor could not, or would not, stand longer thus exposed. 
He retired from the stage and the curtain dropped. 

Mr. Fry now came forward and with difficulty succeeded in obtaining 
ahearing. He told the house that Benedetti had consented to sing— 
that he had apologised to Madame La borde—that the quarrel was a per- 
soual one,—that they would confer a special favor on himself if they 
would allow the opera to go on. The naiveté of this address somewhat 
tickled the house; and those who did not applaud laughed instead of 
hissing. Could they do otherwise? There was something deliciously 
quaint in the jaxtaposition of these little paragraphs. The audience 
knew, without being told, that Banedetti was willing to sing—or why 
was he there? They kaew that in that very mocning’s paper he had 
denied having insulted Madame Laborde, aud only apologised in such 
general and Pickwickian sense as amouuts to nothing at all. They knew 
that the m nager himself had made the personal quarrel a public one— 
when therefure, with such claims, he threw himself apon their clemency, 
what could they do but smile? After Mr. Fry came an interregnum, part- 
ly filled up by “ Hail Columbia’ from the orchestra, and by lively though 
unusual demonstrations of feeling from some of the non-subscribers’ seats, 
Twenty-five minutes then elapsed—the curtain went up once more— 
Norma was played and sung. There were occasional displays of parti- 
sanship in the way of applause; and Madame Laborde was very proper- 
ly welcomed by loud cheering from all parts of the house. Every one 
sang better than usual. 

In consequence of the excitement, Norma was played again on Monday 
last to a very full house. There was no emeute, Benedetti receiving 
unanimous tokens of good will. We trust this opera is now shelved, 
until the principal part can be entrusted to a competent prima donna. 
We have freely given our opinion about Madame Laborde’s talents and 
fine voice: but we have no hesitation in repeating that, with the excep- 
tion of a few airs admirably warbled, she cannot sing the music of 
Norma. Many think otherwise; but few will deliberately assert that 
she can look, act, or even dress the part. The clever Frenchwoman is 
great in some things—bat 

“ Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum.” 

I Lombardi will positively be produced on Monday night. When will 

the manager fill his treasury by giving Mozart or Rossini? 


Puirunarmonic Society or New Yorx.—The first concert of the se- 





venth season of the Philharmonic Society was given at the Assembly 
Rooms, Chinese buildings, in Broadway, on Saturday evening last. There 
was an excellent audience present, but the great size of the room caused 
the number to make less show than in the Apollo Rooms. We could 
not but remark the very different class of people who form the present 
subscribers, when compared with that which attended the first years of 
the Society’s existence. Then the extreme fashion of the City was re- 
presented almost exclusively—now only the true and sincere lovers of 
the divine art attend; and a more appreciative or critical audience could 
hardly be found out of this city. The profound attention which was 
paid to every piece performed was as flattering to the players as it was 
creditable to the listeners. We subjoin the programme of the concert. 


Part L—Grand Symphony—first time in this country. Neils W. Gade. 

Adagio and Rondo, from the last Concerto by Henri Vieuxtemps, performed by 
Master Luigi Elena, Premier Prix du Conservatoire de Paris. His first ap. 
pearancein America, 

Parr If.—Concert Overture.—The Wood Nymph. 

Concert Stucke—Piano Forte with Ovsheotrel accompaniments. Mr. Richard 
Hotlman—Carl Maria Von Weber. I. Ries. 


We are entirely unacquainted with the name of the composer of the 
symphony. Niels W. Gade is, we believe, a Dane, and studied with the 
lamented aud beloved Mendelssohn, to whom this fiae work is affection- 
ately inscribed. Had we not known him to have beena pupil of Mendels- 
sohu, we should at ence have proclaimed him to be adeep student of his 
compositions, although no servile imitator. So vast is the intellectual in- 
flaence of Mendelssohu’s life and works upon the musical mind of the pre- 
sent age, that his manner, his instrumentation, and his train of thought 
are sure to be reduplicated by a thousand loving but unconscious imita- 
tors. We would not wish this benign influence to decline ; for its sim- 
plicity, its earnest, passionate, mental loveliness, is music’s sure st safe 
guard against the foppery and false sentiment, which at present affect the 
art. 

The first movement is entirely characteristic. 


S. Bennett. (First time.) 


Overture—Triumphale, 


The cheme, which is very 
brief, weshould take to be some national air, or an imitation of a national 
air of Norway, Itis wild and quaint in its character, and is reproduced 
in countless and different forms throughout tle movement, the last time 
with the full power of the orchestra; it is grand and massive in its effects. 
The whole of the movement is characterized by a constant restlessness, 
changing ever from one key to the next, and although a partial weariness 
is induced, still it affords sufficient scope for charming orchestral effects. 

The scherzo is dashing and brilliant, still characterized by a sentiment 
which we recognise as peculiar to the Northern musie. A single note 
several times repeated, on the clarionette, introduces the T'rio, which car- 
ries out the sentiment of the previous movements, and is remarkablo for 
a singular effect, by the violins having rapid passages con sordini, while the 
wind instruments bear the subjects. This effect is used in a masterly man- 
uer, and produces astrange feeling in the hearer. The return to the 
Scherzo ends this movement. 

The Larghetto isa movement of exquisite beauty; lovely in all its 
details, and conceived in the true spirit of a poet musician. It would 
be impossible after a single hearing, to describe minutely the beautiful 
points of this composition, for they are so numerous that the memory 
can only embrace the ensemble. The Theme is in every sense strictly 
national; it bears the impress of the early feelings and associations of 
the composer, which subservient study or change of scene can uever 
obliterate from the heart of a true musician. The Theme is sad, and 
impassioned with a strong dash of that dreamy melancholy which is 
the charm of the Northern melodies. It is borne out through a long 
movement in a masterly manner. The various instruments, as they take 





it up or introduce some uew phrase of fresh loveliness, seem to speak to 





the heart in gentle and soothing tones, even while the soul is saddened. 
by their melancholy breathings. 


The Oboe bears the air in the first instance, which is afterwards 
echoed by the flutes and clarinette, with the stringed instruments in 


chords, pizzicato. The horn, violoncelli and other instruments have solos, 
and we cannot but stop to give our meed of praise to the gentlemen who 
played on the respective instruments. Mr. Wiese ou the Oboe, Mr, Starck on 
the Clarionett, Mr. Trosjon, on the Horn, seemed to strive by their careful 
and artistic performance, to excel the previous efforts which have justl 

won them so high a reputation. Mr. Boucher, violoncello, never slaged 
so well before, certainly not at the Philharmonic Concerts. His tone was 
rich aad pure, and admirably sustained, and he imparted just sufficient 
feeling and emphasis to render his solos prominent, without disseverin 

them from the other parts. To this perfection in the seperate parts, an 

to the striking excellence of the ensemble, is due the unanimous encore 
which greeted this movement. It was one of the most finished and per- 
tect perlormauces, that the Philharmonic Society has yet accomplished. 

The last movement—Finale Marziale, is bold, vig rous and masterly. 
In its effects it is the grandest of the whole, and though it may come un- 
der the denomination of noisy, still, in our opinion it is eutirely redeem- 
ed, by the striking character of the bold thoughts of which it is composed. 
The symphony at its close, was greeted with loud and continued ap- 
plause. It made a decided hit. Of its performance every one spoke in 
terms of the highest praise, and we join most cordially in these expres- 
sions. There was scarcely a blemish, from the beginning to the end. 

The composition was faith{ully conceived aud most ably conducted by 
Mr. G. Loder, and the baud followed him as though one mind animated 
the whole body. 

A violinist next made his appearance. He is a mere boy in looks, but 
he has the hand of a master. Wuigi Elena promises to attain, and at no 
distant date, the ee excellence in his profession. Even at his early 
age he seems to appreciate the great in his art; there is nothing ot boy- 
ish imitation, nor is there any frivolity in his style, but he plays with the 
mind of a master and the feeling of a natured musician. He is a disciple 
of Vieuxtemp’s school, and a worthy and eminent one. He played an 
Adazio aud Rondo, from the last concert, by Henri Vieuxtemps. His 
tone is rich, pure, and full; his execution is rapid and brilliant, but mark- 
ed and articulated after the manner of Vieuxtemps. He bows freely, 
gracefully, and firmly ; his s/accado is admirable, aud in all the recognised 
difficulties of the instrument he exhibits extraordiuary perfection. Be 
sides these mechanical acquirements, he possesses fine feeling, pure taste, 
aud soul. His performance created a furor; and a burst ot hearty ap- 
plause brought him again forward to acknowledge the admiration of his 
hearers. 

‘Lhe Concert Overture, “ The Wood Nymph,” by Sterndale Bennett, an 
English composer, commenced the second part. We shall for bear speak- 
ing of this composition until we hear it again, because its beauties so 
deeply impressed us, and they are of so fanciful and so poetical a charec- 
ter, that we feel utterly incapable of doing justice to the work until we 
have further studied it. We deem it, however, the greatest of his works 
‘hat we have yet heard; and we do not hesitate to say that it may stand 
without disparagement beside Mendelssohn's “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” It was admirably performed, which is highly creditable to the 
conductor and the band, for it is difficult in au extraordinary degree. 

Mr. Richard Hottman then played Weber's Concert-stiick in fine style, 
He read the composer faithfully, and interpreted his thoughts in all their 
original beauty. His playing was equal throughout; the execution was 
smooth, and clear, and brilliant; the passages admirably phrased, and 


justly emphasized ; aud there was not, from the beginning to the eud, one 


obscure poiut. We have no fault to find, but we ditler with him as to 
the Z'empo of the Allegro. We think he took it too fast, and we think the 
orchestral accompanime:ts wiil bear us out. This piece was highly suc- 
cessful, although Mr. Hoffman laboured under the disadvantage of having 
a very ae pianolorte to play on. He was loudly and deservedly ap- 
plauded. 

The concluding overture was noisy enough to wake the sleepers in 
Union Square. It is, however, a grand and elfective composition; though 
we think that it is too arduous for the brass instruments to come at the 
eud of a long periormance, when the lip is tired and the physique exhaust- 
ed. The violins in this were glorious. We would waik live miles to 
hear such a glorious body of stringed instruments. 

This concert, on the whole, was highly satisfactory. The band has 
been increased in its most important want, and is, in every way, the most 
perfect orchestra we have ever had in this country. It should be looked 
upon with pride by the musical community of this city, and should be 
fostered liberally. We hope that all the subscribers will make an effort 
to increase the list; for they should strive to induce others to partake of 
the musical feast which they themselves seem so greatly to enjoy. We 
hope to see the next concert as crowded as such concerts should be. 





Mr. Strakosch has returned from Boston, where he has met with un- 
bounded success, und proposes giving a furewell Concert in this city on 


Saturday next. 
Dvawma. 


Park Tueatre.—The great event of the past week at this house was 
the performance on Thursday evening, for the benefit of the family of 
the late Mr. Simpson. 





We are glad to say that .public sympathy was 
felt and shown in a manner worthy of the occasion. The house was 
crowded to excess, aud a very handsome sum must have been realized 


by the united efforts of the committee and the leading members of the 
Dramatic profession. The play was the “School for Scandal,’ with a 
cast, in some respects, of extraordinary excellence—Mr. Placide playing 
Sir Peter Teazle; Burton, Sir Oliver Surface; W. R. Blake, Crabtree, an 
Richings, Sir Benjamin Backbite. To see these tour performers in one 
piece would alone have drawn a good house; but to do the public jus- 
tice, we believe a bumper was secured betore the programme was an- 
nounced. There was singing by Teufli, Benedetti, and others; and a 
pas de deux was danced by Mousieur and Madame Mouplaisir. All pass- 
ed olf to the satisfaction of the immense audience, andthe ‘‘ Gods’? were 
unusually loud aud persevering iu their demonstrations of delight. 

ln the course of the evening Mr. Barry, who had played Joseph Sur- 
face, addressed a few appropriate words to the house. The main pur- 
pose was to announce Mr. Macready’s intended reading on behalf of Mr. 
Simpson’s family, and au offer from Mr. Mitchell of the proceeds of an 
evening for the same object. Mr. Barry attempted to read letters from 
these gentlemen, but the memory of long years of intimate association 
with the deceased mauager completely overcame him, and he was com- 
pelled to content himself with announcing their purport. This was a 
touching little episode in the evening's entertainments. 


Broapway THEATRE.—A new extravagauza, founded on the familiar 
uursery tale, and called Hop O’ my Thumb, has been played at this house 
during the week, to introduce the renowned Genl. Tom Whumb in the 
person of the little hero. The managers of the two leading theatres 
seem driven to all expedients, in their pursuit of novelty, and, therefore, 
this transferring of Mr. Barnum’s card of attraction to the boards of one 
of our legitimates is defensible we suppose on the ground of expediency- 
The tiny hero acquitted himself much to the satisfaction of the audience; 
indeed he is really a very clever little actor. The management having 
mounted the piece respectably, and the actors aiding the representation 
effectively, the affair was curious and interesting, but we fear the results 
to the Treasurer have not been very advantageous. 


Burton’s THEATRE.—Burton is very successful in the choice of his en- 
tertainments. He has produced but few comparative failures during the 
season, whilst many of his pieces have proved decided hits. His new 
feature for the present week has been a domestic drama, culled the 
Printer’s Apprentice, a well written and exceedingly iteresting produc. 
tion. The character of Joseph, the Printer’s Apprentice, 18 ably suse 
tained by Miss Chapman; indeed, we should class it as her best charac- 
ter. This young lady is an actress of great genius and originality ; and 
it rests with herself to become one of the celebrities of the day. Bur- 
ton, as an old soldier of the empire, and Mrs. Vernon, as a parvenue spe- 
cimea of nobility, are both rich in the extreme. ‘ 

A new extravaganza is announced in which “Barnum” and Lis wonders 
are to fourm the staple of attraction. 

Otymric Tueatre.—Mitchell is proverbial for not allowing pessing 
events to escape his acute attention. The recent eméute at the Opera 
House has furnished materials for an “ Olympic peculiarity,” under the 
title, “A Row at the Uproar House, or Signor Betternotto and Mr. Broil. 
The trifle is full of palpable hits and extravagances, aud is highly relished 
by the Olympian “ mi/lion.’ 

Tans aie of “Lhe old Veteran,” and Lavater,” have afforded Mr. 
Nickenson a display for his versatile aud admirable powers. v! : 

On Thursday Mr. Mitchell, with a noble and praiseworthy liberality, 
devotes the proceeds of the pe:formance to the benetit of the “ Simpson 
Fund.” We trust that the manager’s liberality will be cheerfully met by 
the public. 
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oyed in speculating on the probable duration of the new state of 
Biel sakingly referring to eo many ceremoniesof the kind they had wit- 
nessed in their day. All were looking vainly for a break in the clouds, 
and not a few auguring badly of the avenir of the Constitution, ushered 
in as it was by such dismal weather. 

Atlength the cannon of the Invalides announced to the frozen specta- 
tors that the National Assembly had left its palace, and was proceeding 
across the bridge to the place appointed for its reception. Accordingly, 
the members made their appearance in procession, preceded by the 
Chief of the Executive Power, his Ministers and staff, aud slowly wended 
their way to the tented seats prepared for them. I did not observe much 
enthusiasm on the part of the poe. A few cries of “ Vive la Répub- 
lique!"” “ Vive U’ Assemblée Nati !” were certainly raised, and found a 
feeble echo along the line of Nationals and spectators; but the proces- 
sion was anything but an ovation. Perhaps the cold and damp contribu- 
ted to this quiet reception of the supreme Government—perhaps a fee!- 
ing of discontent also hada share in the business. But n importe, these 
are days when we take what we can get; and I dare say the gentlemen 
concerned were busy enough to disregard the coolness of the populace. 
All the members of the Chamber wore tricoloured scarves and ribbons 
in their button holes. Amongst them was a negro deputy from Martin- 
ique, who looked as big asa black usually does when dressed out in 
finery of any sort. When these gentlemen were all seated, a movement 
was observed at the entrance of the Rue Nationale (ci-devant Roy- 
ale.) This was caused by the procession of the clergy from the Made- 
leine, to the number of at least 500 (all black robes incladed,) the rear 
being brought up by the Archbishop of Paris in full costume, with mi- 
tres on head and crozier in hand. This procession excited rather a criti- 
cal feelif®g among my immediate neighbours, who, apparently entirely 
destitute—women us well as men—of any religious sentiments, gave 
way toall kinds of good-natured raillery against the aps curés, eritici- 
sing their costume, their actions, numbers, line of march, and everything, 
in short, which afforded a peg on which to hang a bon mot or a sarcasm. 
Bets were offered as to whether or no we should have to kneel and wa- 
cover at the elevation of the host, and, in short, I had abundant evidence 
that the people, around me at least (and they were of all ranks, except 
perhaps the aristocracy), cared little or nothing for the religious portion 
of the programme, nor for those who were to perform in it. The pro- 
cession approached the chapel chanting psalms, and was received by the 
Miuisters, and presented to the President of the Council, who proceeded 
to read the Constitution to the assembled thousands; the troops present- 
ing arms, drums rolling, artillery thundering, and people shouting, “* Vive 
la République!” “ Vive Cavaignac!” “ Vive la Constitution!” This part 
of the ceremony performed, the Archbishop proceeded to say mass, in 
which he was assisted by his sutfragans, and a brilliant corps of clergy, 
attired in all the pomp which the Roman Catholic church is accustomed 
to display on all solemn occasions. At the elevation of the host all the 
troops again presented arms, the drums rolled, the cannon resounded 
once more, aud the population seemed really to assume a more serious 
and more devout demeanour. But this gravity soon gave way again to 
singing and shouting, as the religious procession resumed its march back 
to the Madeleine, and the legions of the National Guard of Paris and of 
the departments began to detile before the members of the Assembly aud 
the Chief of the Executive Power. 

General Cavaignac, and M. Marrast, President of the National Assembly, 
descended from their tribune, and taking their station at the footof the 
steps leading up to the chapel, reeeived the enthusiastic salutations of the 
legions, as they marched by, with colours flying, drums beating, and 
bands playing the Marseilaise, the Chant des Girondins, and other national 
and spirit-stirring strains. The people, anxious to have a good sight of 
Cavaignac, broke through all the restraints of the police and gardiens de 
Paris,and r ‘ng in bodies of 300 or 400 together across the Place, 
managed to intercept some of the legions, and joined the line of march 
in true Paris style, shouting “« Vive la République!” and “ Vive la Liberté!” 
with a sincerity and determination which was highly exciting. Belong- 
ing for the nouce to the crowd, I linked my arms into those of two other 
blouses, and joined in the cry with all my might. We passed close to 
Cavaignac and Marrast, both of whom stood ina dignified position, with 
hats otf, re iving with atfable smiles and bows to the joyous cheers of the 
people, and looking triumphartly at the immense assemblage which, now 
excited to the highest pitch, vociferated unmercifully, singing snatches of 
the natioual airs, and crying out all the vivats they could think of. 

Cavaignac may well feel proud to-day, forit is his last triumph ; in a 
few weeks his sun will be set to give way to the dawning star of popular 
idolatry—Louis Napoleon. But what he has done was well done, and 
whatever may await him he can never lose the fame he acquired as the 
victorious defender of the sacred rights of property and family, and the 
unflinching friend of order and tranquillity. As I write, legion upon 
legion and regiment after regiment are marching past my window, amid 
the cheers of the crowd and the shouting of the ouvriers. The Marsedlaie 
and Mourir pour la Patrie are sung by all with a goodwill and earnestness 
which is highly edifying ; aud the morning’s business is concluding with 
great pomp aud circumstance. How long will all this be for? As I asked 
myself the question a hawker weut by with the following cry, “ A vendre, 
la Constitution de la République Frangaise, cing centimes, un sou !’ 

SS 

Loxp CarpiGan AND THE 11TH Hussars.—The John Bull has published 
a statement relative to Lord Cardigan, founded upon a case, the alleged 
circumstances of which are briefly these: A short time since, the Hon. 
Gerard Noel, a captain ia the corps of which Lord Cardigan is colonel, 
having been late at stables, reported himself, expressing regret for his 
breach ot discipline. He was at once placed under arrest by the colonel, 
and the arrest remained in force until the regiment left the town, on 
which occasion Captain Noel marched out in the rear of his troop, with- 
out his sword (the usual course adopted towards officers under arrest). 
Soon afterwards Captain Noel was again placed under arrest for not re- 
turning to his duty during the Easter holidays, the rule, however, being 
that oflicers in the army, who are also members of the Legislature, may 
at any time absent themselves from the regiment—without the necessity 
of obtainitig leave of absence—to attend their parliamentary duties. 
From this arrest, so soon as it was known, Captain Noel was released by 
the general of the district. Not long after his liberation from the second 
arrest, Captain Noel, not being exactly on the spot where at the moment 
be ought to have been, Lord Cardigan peremptorily called out to him, 
“Captain Noel, go to your troop, sir!” to which order the captain re- 

lied, “I am with my troop, sir;” being immediately answered by his 
Ledskip, “ You are not, sir; none of your London manners here!” Hurt 
by the colonel’s words, he asked for a private interview, at which he 
asked Lord Cardigan why insulting language had been applied to him on 
parade, in the presence of his troop? The answer received was, “ Get 
out of my room, sir!” Thereupon Captain Noel laid the whole matter 
before the Commander-in-Chief, who, atter a considerable correspondence 
with the parties, directed, through the Adjutant-General, that Captain 
Noel should apologise to Lord Cardigan, a direction with which Captain 
Noel, in the presence of the Adjutant-General, Lord Cardigan, and other 
authorities, refusea to comply. The Hon. Captain Noel is member for 
the county of Rutland; his father, the Earl of Gainsborough, is a sup- 
re of the Government, though the Captain himself is a Conservative ; 

ie maternal uncle is Sir G. Grey, the Home Secretary, and his stepmo- 
ther is lady of the bedchamber. Captain Noel writes to the Commander- 
in-Chief, expressing his wish to obey his Grace’s commands, but praying 
in the first instance for a court of inquiry. The Dake of Wellington re- 
fuses the court of inquiry upon principle, and a court-martial is impracti- 
cable, for before such a tribunal Lord Cardigan must prefer his charge. 
Here the matter rests. 


Tue Franky Expepition, Hutt, Nov. 10.—The bark Prince of Wales, 

of Hull, which arrived here this morning, picked up in latitude 68.10 N., 
and longitude 64.30 W., on October 2d, a cask containing the following 
important information relative to the Franklin expedition :— 
_ “Her Majesty’s ships Investigator and Enterprise cleared the main pack 
in Melville’s Bay on the 20th of August, and after examining Pond’s Bay 
on the 23d, passed on to the northward in search of the expedition under 
Captain Sir John Franklin. 

“The cask which contains this paper was thrown from Her Majes- 
ty’s ship Investigator on the 28th of August, 1848, in lat. 73 50 N., and 
long. 78 6°30 W. All well. Enterprisein company. Whoever may find 
this paper is requested to forward it to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
London, with a note of the date, latitude, and longitude in which it was 
found. “ Epwaro Birp, Captain.’ 





Proposed Kyicutacr ory Mr. Atpermanx ArmitaGe, oF Mancuester. 
—Sir George Grey, her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, has addressed a letter to our worthy ex-mayor, in which, after 
expressing the high sense he entertains of the manner in which the ar- 
duous av resposible duties devolving upon the mayor have been per- 
formed by Mr. Armitage, under circumstances requiring more than ordi- 
nary judgment aud vigilance,—he says he has reason to believe that her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased, upon his recommendation, to con- 
fer upon the mayor the honour of knighthood, as a mark of her approba- 
tion, The ex-mayor, replete with the good seuse and the characteristic 





modesty which have ever disti him, ex his grateful ap. 
preciation of the honour, whith he thankfully and willing accepts as one 


conferred, not upon the individual, but upon the mayor of Manchester. 





from a late number of the 


InteREsTING CorRES PONDENCE.—We cop 
wee. Such good deeds and 


Baltimore American the following corres: 
good feelings deserves to be recorded. 
Britisa Consutate, Battimore, November 10, 1848. 

Sir: I have lately been apprised by her Majesty’s Government of the 
noble intrepidity displayed by yourself and your ship’s company on the 
3d of February last, in latitude 33° 7‘ north, lengitude 61° 33’ west, in 
rescuing from the wreck of the brig Robert of St. Stephens, New Bruns- 
wick, under circumstances of imminent peril, four British seamen, sub- 
jects of her Majesty ; on which occasion you had the misfortune to lose 
yyour chief mate, Mr. T. Auld and two seamen, who were capsized with 
the remainder of the “ Robert's” crew in the boat of the Frances Par- 
tridge. 

Having just been informed of your return to this port, I take the earliest 
opportunity of acquainting you that your humane and generous exertions 
on the occasion alluded to are duly appreciated by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; in testimony of which directions have been given fora Gold medal 
to be prepared for you, which, whea completed ,will be conveyed 
through her Majesty’s representative at Washington. 

It is also the intention of the Lords Commissiouers of the Admiralty 
to present you with a watch. 

I am to acquaint you at the same time that I have been instructed to 
pay you for the loss of your boat, and to reimburse you for the cost of 
subsisting the mate and three men of the late brig Robert during the 
period they were so hospitably entertained on board of your ship. 

Having thus far intimated to you the es pers duty which has 
beeu assigned te me with régard to yourself, I have further to request 
that you will inform me if Mr. Auld, James Corner, or Joseph Williams 
have left behind them either widows or orphans. 

With my best wishes for your health, happiness, and success in life, I 
remain, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

JOHN MACTAVISH, 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul. 

Mr. Samvet M. Travers, commanding the burque Frances Partridge of 
Baltimore. 

Battimore, NovemBer 16, 1848. 

Sir; I have the honour of acknowledging the receipt of your com- 
munication dated the 10th instant, wherein you make kuown to me that 
her Majesty’s Government has given directions for a gold medal to be 
presented to me, and also that it was the intention of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to present me with a watch. 

The honours conferred on me I shall with pleasure receive, but at the 
same time I must say I consider her Britannic Majesty and the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty all rewarding me for only doing my duty, 
in connexion with the other officers and crew of the barque Frances Par- 
tridge, in our endeavouring to afford relief to the officers and crew of the 
brig Robert of St. Stephens, on the 3d of February last. 

The chief mate, Mr. T. Auld, a very worthy and promising young 
officer, and the two seamen, who were unfortunately lost on the melan- 
choly occasion referred to, were all, I believe, single men. Mr. Auld’s 
parents, however, are deprived by his death of the support he rendered 
to them. 

You also inform me that you have been instructed to pay me for the 
loss of my boat and for the subsistence of the mate and three men during 
the time they were on board ; in answer to which proposition I have to 
say that I have consulted my owners, Messrs. N. Rogers & Co., and 
they have instructed me to say, that, for a boat lost on such an occasion, 
or for men subsisted under such circumstances, they respectfully decline 
receiving any pay. 

With fall consideration for the expressions of your personal regard, I 
am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL M. TRAVERS, 
Master of the barque Frances Partridge. 
Joun Mactavisn, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, Baltimore. 





Tue tate Joxatsan Goopave.—lIn the Church of the Divine Unity, on 
Sunday, the Rev. Henry W. Bellows preached an eloquent sermon on the 
death of the late Jonathan Goodhue, At the conclusion of his discourse, 
the reverend gentleman stated that, after Mr. Goodhue’s death, a letter 
was found, written by him only a few months before, and addressed to his 
family, which forms such a mirror of the man, and contains so much that 
is interesting and yaluable to us and the community, that any scruple of 
reserve has given way before the urgency which has sought its publica- 
tion, on the present occasion. It may be considered as Mr. Goodhue’s 
dying testament; as it is, next to his good name, the most precious be- 
quest left to his children.— New York Express. 

“ Born on the 21st of June, 1783, [ am now well advanced on my 65th 
year. This fact of itself, would remind me that the end cannot probably 
be very far off; but beside, I have for about two years past occasionally 
found an oppression of the chest, on moving quickly, which seems to in- 
dicate some derangement in the action of the heart, and this difficulty, I 
think, has materialiy increased within a few weeks. Wishing to offer 
some observations for the use of my dear wife and cl:ildren, should I be 
suddenly removed from them, I have set down the thoughts that occur to 
me. 

“ First, then, I thank Heaven that my lot has been cast in this age and 
in this land. I say, in this age, for although the evils that exist are abun- 
dant, yet I think there has been agreat gain in the general recognition 
among a numerous portion of the intelligent part =f society of the impor- 
tance of the great principles of peace, temperance and respect for the 
rights of others; end in my own country these principles are more preva- 
lent, I think, than in any other, and there is, moreover, I think, this far- 
ther encouraging view, that they are constantly making progress through- 
out the commanity. I take this view also, that the conditions which go 
to giving a man the consideration of his fellow-creatures—to which we all 
justly attach a value—have more reference to the essentials of character, 
as intelligence and virtue, and more independence of the extraneous cir- 
cumstances of official position, family connexion, or great wealth. The 
advantage of these accidents is of no comparable importance here, with 
what they are in the other countries of the world, and thus temptations 
to draw men aside are accordingly so much the less dangerous.” 

After expressing his gratitude for the blessings of his domestic ties and 
the happiness of his home, he says— 

“In those in whom my happiness is more immediately concerned, what 
equivalent could there be for a departure from a life of uprightness ;” 
then continues :—“ Inlooking back on my own course of life I have ebun- 
dant cause for thankfulness, for while desiring humbly to acknowledge the 
insufficiency of my own merits, yet have I great reason to rejoice, that 
growing up under the influence of the good and the pure, I have escaped 
many evils where others have been less fortunate. I have often mention- 
ed that, among my associates in my native town (Salem), I scarcely ever 
heard a profane word. 

“T ought to account it another circumstance of thankfulness that I had 
the advantage in early life of imbibing and cultivating sentiments of per- 
fect toleration and charity for the religious opinions of others, so that I 
have never for a moment felt the slightest restraint in cherishing all good 
will toward the worthy and good of whatever sect or denomination they 
might be. Atan early period of my life I was thrown for several months 
exclusively into the society of Mahometans and Brahmins, and there 
were many among them with whom a mutual regard subsisted. Mere 
opinion, if squaring even with my own notions of truth, Ihave ever con- 
sidered as far lessimportant than right motives. I wish to cherish the most 
devoted reverence for the great omnipotent, omnipresent and perfect be- 
ing—the great first cause, the creator and ruler of the universe, our 
father, preserver and benefactor, and to keep habitually in view the ob- 
ligation | owe to him of pertect obedience in all things. What these du- 
ties are, | think is more plainly shown in the life and precepts of the 
Great Teacher, and I wish, accordingly, to set all value upon them. 
These, he has said, are essentially love to God and love to man. 

“In reference to the style of living, I wish to advise my children 
against everything like extravagance, however much they may happen to 
be favoured with the means of indulgence. Things comfortable, it they 
can afford it, I would not withhold; but I should consider it a rule never 
to be departed from, that so far as display should be the object, they 
should never exceed in the slightest degree the rule which should pre- 
vail among the wise and prudent. An infinitely more deserving object 
of their regard, in the bestowment of their superfluous means should be 
I think, the aiding of the great cause of Learning and Science. I have 
no doubt that ihe tendency of Society is to lessen the distinctions of rank, 
as regards the accident of birth and station, and that the great principle 
of equality is to make progress in the world—and when growing out of 
a high civilization it is to be hailed with all welcome. The overthrow of 
almost any of the institutions of society by violence, I should be disposed 
to deprecate, and I am disposed to abhor revoludions, but to cherish refor- 
mations every where, 





In reference to the closing scene im this world, I wish to express my 


desire that there be no connected with the funeral performances. 
It would be my desire that none but the immediate relatives and friends 


should be called together when the usual religious services should be 
pecenat and that not more than a single carriage should follow the 

to the cemetery.” 
_ After bidding adieu to his family with a lar reference to eyery 
individual having any claims upon his recollection, at such a solema mo- 
meat, he concluded in these words :— 
“I pray heaven to receive my parting spirit. 

_ (Signed JONATHAN GOODHUE,” 

In a postscript is appended the following pregnant after-thought :— 
“Tadd as a most happy reflection, that [ am not conscious that I have 
ever brought evil on a single human being.” 


—— 

APPOINTMENTS.—J Stewart, Esq., to be Deputy Queen’s Advocate at Ceylon. 
Edward Palmer, Esq, to be Solicitor-General of Prinee Edward's Island, C R 
M Jackson, Esq., to be her Majesty’s Advocate-General in India. Capt. Stephen 
Lushington, R. N., to be Superintendent of the Indian Navy. 

Lieutenant Munro, late of the Blues, who suffered 12 months’ imprisonment for 
the fatal duel with Lieut-Col. Fawcett, of the 55th Regiment, is, it is said, to be 
appointed riding-master of the 7th Hussars. 





OBITUARY.—On the 20th Oct., at Florence, Lieutenant -Col. the Hon, Geald 
De Courcy. Onthe 4th ult, at Bristol, Major E Macready, brother of Mr. Ma- 
cready, the celebrated tragedian, On the 7th ult, Mr. Dean, inventor of the div- 
ing apparatus. On the 11th ult, at Exmouth, Devon, Lady Holroyd. On the 12th 
ult, at Chelsea Hospital, Major Anson, of the East India service. Lately, at Bath, 
Lieut-General J L Richardsor., H E IC 8, with one exception the oldest officer 
in the service. On the 3rd August, at Hong Kong, C E Kingsmill, Esq, Ceylon 
Rifles. second son of Wm Kingsmill, Esq., of Canada West, late Major in the 
66th Regiment. Nov, 15, at his residence, 23 Green-park, Bath, William Elton, 
Esgq., late of the 15th Hussars, aged 54. On the 9th ult,, at Dublin, (where the 
regiment —a red), after a few days illness, of fever, in the 24th year of his age, 
Frederick Fellows, Lieutenant in the 74th Highlanders, second son of Henry Fel- 
lows, Esq., of Hurtsborne, Hants. On the 5th ult., at Newry, from the effects of 
a collision on the railway at Crewe, while proceeding with his regimentto Man- 
chester, Major J Barry Thomas, Jate of Her Majesty's 9th Regiment of Foot, 
aged 46 years. 

Harriet Baroness de Blaquiere, died on the 7th ult., at her residence, 3 Spanish- 
place, Manehester-square, after a long and painful affliction. Her Ladyship had 
completed her 66th year. She was the fifth daughter of George first Marquis 
Townshend, the celebrated General to whom: Quebec surrendered after the death 
of the gallant Wolfe ; and was descended, through her mother—Anne, daughter 
and co-heir of Sir William Montgomery, Bart.—from the branch of the Eglingtom 
family seated at Magbie Hill, county Peebles. 

Her Ladyship was, besides, allied to many of our most distinguished houses. 
Her aunt married Charles, first Earl Cornwallis ; her mother’s half-sister was 
wife ofthe late George Byng, Esq., of Wrotham Park, the venerable and res 
ed M. P. for the metropolitan county; and her own sister wedded, in 1797, the 
sixth Duke of Leeds.—Lady de Blaquiere married, 16th Sept. 1811, General the 
Hon. William de Blaquiere, who succeeded to the Peerage at the decease of his 
eae in 1844, and leaves, by him, two surviving sons, John and William Bar- 
nard. 





Army. 


War-Orricet Nov. 10.—Ist Reg of Life Gds—Lt W K Burne, fm hf-pay 
15th Drags, to be Cor and Sub-Lt v Dodwell. dec ; St. George Caulfield, gent, to 
be Cor and Sub-Lt, by p v Burne, whor. 3rd Drag Gds—Lt P Broughton to be 
Capt by pur, v Garratt, who ret; Cor H H Lonsdale w be Lt by pur, v Brough- 
ton; Ens C D Pedder, fm 59th Ft to be Cor, by pur, v Lonsdale. 3rd Lt Drags, 
—Cor F Chaplin to be Lt, by pur, v Csement who ret ; G B Brassey gent to be 
Cor, by pur, v Chaplin. 1th Lt Drags--Cor W S Brinkley to be Lt. by pur, v 
Morant, who ret ; J Miller, gent to be Cor by pur, v Brinkley. Coldstream Regt 
of Ft Gds—Capt C W Strong, fm 28th Ft to be Lt and Capt, v Sir J & Haring- 
ton, Bart who exch, 17th Ft—Ens D J Colthurst to be Lt by pur, v Codd, w 
ret; CH J Heigham, gent iobe Ens, by pur, v Colthurst. 24th Ft—Lt HM 
Burns, fm 62nd et to be Lt, v Daubeny, who exch. 46th Ft—EnsCS M‘Ales- 
ter tobe Lt, by pur v Spilling, whoret; E Meurant, gent, to be Ens by pur, v 
M‘Alester. 48th Ft.—Ltand Capt Sir J E Harington. Bartt, fm the Coldstream 
Ft Grds, to be Capt v Strong, who exch. 59th Ft—J A Caulfield, gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Pedder, app to the 3rd Drag Grds. 60th Ft—H Cockburn, gent, 
to be Sec Lt without pur v H H Vaugham, cashiered by the sentence of Gene 
Court Martial. 62nd Ft—LtS Daubeny,fm 24th Ft, to be Lt v Burns, who exch, 
66th Ft—Lt J V Ellis, fin hf pay 28th Ft, to be Lt, v Bray, app to 86th Ft. 69th 
Ft—Bvt-Col Sir A F D:Este, fm hf-pay Unatt. to be Lt-Col, v E Monins, who 
exch ; Mjr CJ Coote to be Lt-Col. by pur, v Sir A F D‘Este, who ret ; Capt J 
W L Paxton to be Mjr, by pur, v Coote ; Lt C J Carmichael to be Capt., by pur, 
v Paxton ; Ens R Fitzgerald to be Lt. by pur, v Carmichael ; W L B Straton, 
gent. to be Ens, by pur, v Fitzgerald. 85th Ft—Capt A G Grant to be Mjr, b; 
pur, v Tennant, pb ret; Lt CF C Seymour to be Capt, by pur, v Grant Ens 
Ward to be Lt, by pur, v Seymour: J Armitage, gent to be Ens, by pur, ¥ 
Warde. Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Sec Lt C S Smelt to be First Lt, without par, 
v Kingsmill, dec ; J A Campbell, gent, to be Sec Lt v Smelt. 

Brevet.—Lt G Bourchier, of the Bengal Artillery, doing duty at the East 
India Company’s Depot at Warley, v Spurgin, to have the local and temporary 
rank of Lt while so employed. 

Unartrathen.—Lt TP Cassidy, fin 16th Ft, to be Capt., without pur. 


Navy, 


Captain the Earl of Hardwicke will proceed to the Mediterranean, and succeed 
Captain Lushingten in the command of the Vengeance. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captain.—Francis Price Blackwood, to the Victory, flag- 
ship, at Portsmouth. Lieutenants—W G Jones, to the St. Vincent, 120, flag- 
ship of Sir C Napier, at Spithead. Francis T Hamilton, additional to the Penelope, 
steam-frigate flag-ship on the coast of Africa; Francis Peel, to the Raleigh, 50, 
flag-ship at Monte Video; Robert Wilcox, to the coast-guard service ; W D Lys- 
ter, tothe Rosamond, steam-sloop, at Chatham; T P Coode, to the Plumper, 12, 
fitting at Portsmouth ; G W Tomlin, to the command of the Harpy, revenue cut- 
ter; Charles W Paynter and P A Scott, tobe chief officers on the coast guard ser- 
vice ; Edward Nares, additional to the Hastings, 72, flag-ship, in the East Indies; 
W C Chapman, to the Asia, 84, flag-ship, in the Pacific, 

Chaplain.—Rey. F W Waldron, to the Amazon, 24, fitting at Devonport. 

Surgeon.—Philip Toms, M D, to the 7'ortoise, guard-ship, at Ascension. 

Promotions.—Lt Joseph Chegwyn has accepted the retired rank of command- 
er.—To be Lieuts.—John Burgess, Webb Elphinstone, T J M‘Donnell, Lyons 
Macleod, Edward Nares, Wm Gore Jones, W Cox Chapman, F Trevor Hamil- 
ton, and Francis Peel. Purser.—George 8 Singer, to the Plumper, 12, at Ports- 
mouth. George G Nelson, to the rank of Purser. 

Nava Osiruary.—Commander Robert M‘Coy, one of the senior commanders 
on the list, a lieutenant of 1802, died on Saturday the 11th ult., at his residence, 
Landport terrace, Southsea. Commander Peter Wybergh, died at Isel Grange, 
near Cockermouth, on the Ist ult., in the 55th year of his age. Lieut. Wm Talks, 
died at Gourock on the 30th ult., in command of the coast-guard station there.— 
Surgeon Robert Henderson Broun, in charge of the Admi medical e 
ment at Haulbowline and Cork, died on the 7th ult. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 6, sy C. H. 8. 
BLACK. 


























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 5. 


White, Black. 
1. K. to B.6 K. tks P. 
2. K.toKt.6 K, moves 
3 KttoK 3 P. moves. 
4. Kt. toB. 5 checkmate. 


cetera 
To CorREsPoNDENTs, F, L. (Troy)—Both letiers have been received; their contents shall 
have our earliest attention. 


co 








E. A.D. (Fayette).—You will doubtless baye observed that the subject referred to in your lagt 
mmunication did not escape us, 
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NEW QUADRILLES. 


HREE NEW QUADRI composed by Mra. John Macfarren—The Dombey & Son 


le—played nigitly at Park Theatre. 
Soe a ae ety Me aed af eke Boreas a 
D r. on. . 
voy La ora usic, 110 Spring nov y 


John Macfarren, Professor of 





MR. JULIUS METZ 


EGS. to inform his Pupils that he has now removed to No. 84 East Eightee 
B doors east of 4th Avenue, where rooms have been erected expressly for bis 
purposes ; he will continue to give instructions on the 
PIANO FORTE AND IN SINGING. 
ELEMENTARY SINGING IN CLASSE $ (not exceeding 12 in aclass.) Advanced pupils 
in singing will receive their lessons separately. 
SACRED MUSIC 
infsmall Classes, wil! also form a part of his instruction 
LARGE TOWN CLOCKS 
UITABLE for Churches, Court Houses, Town Halls, and other public buildings. Two 
very superior Clocks, made by the late Isaiah Lukens, originally intended for the United 
|. States Gov ernment, for two of the public buildings at Washington Cily, where they will pro- 
bably go if not coat | sold. Mr Lukens very deservedly possessed a reputation as a 
Chronometer maker equal to any one in this country or Europe, and no other oppportunity 
can ever be had to obtain any clock of his manufacwre. They will be sold for less the 
cost, as valued by Mr. Lukens. ISAAC LOHMANN, 142 Frontst. de 24t 


eenth street, two 
professiona} 


nov 25—tt 








A. ARNOLD co. 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
Ne. 50 CANAL ST. 
ND are now offe atexceedingly low prices, a choice and extensive stock of Fashion- 
able goods, seected in Europe by a partner of the house, comprising— 
SILKS,—RICH CASHMERES, 
EMBROIDERED ROBES,—MERINOES AND THIBETS, 
MADONNAS,—FRENCH PRINTS,—VISITES. 
Together with a great variety of Fancy and Staple articles. 
N B.—Their newest style of Paris Cloaks are now ready for inspection. Sept 23—t 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO’S _ 
EXHIBITION OF EUROPEAN PAINTINGS, 








Open from 9 A. M. until 10 P. M Tee ere cous, Beason tickets 9 cents 
un . M. ittance 25 cents, ason ticke b 
Sept S0—3m 





ENGLISH PERIODICALS, 


HE SUBSCRIPTION Lists of the following English Periodicals, formerly supplied by 
MR. E. BALDWIN, having been transferred to Messrs. C. S. FRANCIS & CO.. they 
will furnish them hereafter; and they would remind the Subscribers that payment for the 
year 1849 willbe due in January. To erable the publishers to make up their ordersin sea- 
gon to secure a supply of the January Nos., Subscribers are requested to send word, before 
the 10th December, whether they intend to continue or discon inue the works, and to remit 
the amount of subscription as early in the year as possible. Arrangements have been made, 
by which the reception of all the Periodicaisis secured by the earliest Steamer, either to New 
ork or Boston. 

THE LONDON ART JOURNAL.—This beautiful work is to be enlarged and improved 
and supplied with additional Engravings from the VERNON GaALLeRy, and its value mate- 
rially augmented, in all its departments to the artist, the amateur,and the manufacturer, in 
consequence of which the price is to be increasedin Lon ion, and of necessity must be raised 
here. The yearly subscription for 1849 will be $9. 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL will be continued as heretofore, 


and atthe seme price. $5 a year. . 

of. you j EDINBURGH JOURNAL willbe supplied in monthly Parts, as before 
00 a year. 
Farmer's Lit 5 World of Fashion, National Cyclopedia, and all other British 


Magazines,regularly furnished at the lowest prices. English Books imported with expedi- 
tion, either by Steamer or Packet Ship. CHARLES 8S. FRANCIS & CO,, 
BookseLLERs, PUBLISHERS, AND ImporTERS, 252 BroaDWay. 
New York, Nov. 1848. 


Compegees of Old and New Books maybe had on application. All American Periodicals 
sapplied. dec 2—3t 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET, 
LATE ADDITIONS. 

GUESSES at Truth, by Two Brothers. 1 vol. 
Hervert’s American Field Sports. 2vols. 8vo. 
The Fairfax Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Court and Times of CharlesI. 2 vole. 8vo. 
Sir H. Nicolas’ History of the Royal Navy. 2 vols. 8vo 
Whiteside’s Italy in the 19th Century. 3 vols. posi. 8vo. 
Early Travels in Palestine. 1 vol. &vo. 
Mc Cullogh on the Succession of Property Svol 8vo. 
Hammond's Political History of New York. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Perkins’ Annals of the West. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Collins’s History of Kentucky. lvol. 8vo. 
American Almanac. 1849, 
L. Blanc—Organisation du Travail. lvol. 12mo 
Ferry—Vo age et Aventures en Mexique. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Gi i e YInstruction Publique en France. 1 vol. 
Bazin—Louis XIII. et Mazarin. I vol. 12mo. 
Houssaye—Galerie du Portraits du XVIII. Siecle. 2 vols. 
Lucas—Histoire du Theatre frangais. 12mo. 
Spinoza—Cuvres par B, Saisset. 2 vols. 12mo. 

With many others, 


12mo. 


dec 2 


MAGNIFICENT DIORAMA OF THE BOMBARDMENT 


OF VERA CRUZ. 
Area oii 


Broadway, late Banvard’ Panorama Hall. Scenes in the Gulf.—Arrival uo! 
ps, Steamers, &c.—Burning of the M. brig “ Creole” under the walls of the Cas- 


tenant Parker.—Shipwreck of the “ Somers.”—Landing the Troops —Loading 
OA Lins ron) uns and howltects by mechanical figures.—Terrible bombardment of the 
Gity by day and night—Brillient effect of the firing an bursting of shells by night. Surren- 


resentation of Colours.—The largest Ships and Steamers ever seen 
im any Dioramic exhibition—everything is moving as if gifted with life, 

A pupil of Thalberg’s presides at the Piano Forte.—An overture every evening. Admis- 
sion 25 cents.—Children “price. A limited number of family and season tickets.—Doors 
open at 7, curtain rises at 8.—An exhibition at 3 un Wednesday and Saturda: wry) 

m. *. 


DELAROCHE'S GREAT HISTORICAL PICTURE 


OF NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, 


S NOW EXHIBITING AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, corner of 
I Broadway and Leonard street. Open from 9 A.M. until 10 P.M. Admission 25 cents. 
Season tickels 50 oct 2) 


NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 

& CO., Broadway, New York, sole nts for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
ANinbe and for pete ste hee in the United States. AnpRE & Co. have 
their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers inthe United States in 

DRercr ie ceremaktion Deabenns tavotore on eparmnlen of peapeton s 

* re s have here an o of c - 

= nd qadging of their respoctien mania. The large stock of 
Pianos from the factory of Henri Herz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
ported tole eauniry ianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and in rosewood and 
cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beau tone and finish, for which they 

are so july celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 


and orders please address to ANDRE & CO,, 447 Broadway, New York, 
16—3m 


der of the City an 





cents. 








BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
(= on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suit—for sale b 
RICHARD BELL, 

WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, 
H. E. RANSOM 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 

Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches 
And the Branches vk Bag British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 


Sova Scotia, and Ne 

F ESTATE. The settlement and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Securing Patents for Inventions in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies and Dependen- 
cies thereunto belonging, and Negotiating for the Purchase or Sale of the same. 
Reference may be on application, free of charge, (provided the niotive is not of mere 
curiosity) to a list comprising upwards of 15,000 names in which unreclaimed property is 
g; also, an index to over 10,000 advertisements which have appeared for the past 50 

years in various British newspapers, addressed to Heirs at Law and Next of Kin, 
Communications by letter are requested to be post-paid. BENTHAM FABIAN, 
Broadway, New York 


Agenis. 


June 3 tf 





EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
OR THE RECOVERY ofDormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 


References are permitted to Hon. Charles P. Daly, Judge, Court of Common Pleas, N. Y 
Freeland, Stuart & Co. Chas. Cartlidge & Co, W. & J.T. Tapscott, G. R. A. Ricketts, Esq. 
incinnati, Ohio. A, Paichin, Heq, President Patchin ‘Bank 


Edward Schroder, Esq., C 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


yconseans GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit: 
ted on learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or Mag. 

is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that di i@many of its mosi 
forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

y proporti then we can readily supply this wondrous power, when it is thus 
deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and this has been fully and perfectly at- 
tained SY the hres beantiful and scientific instrament. 
MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important im ovemem 
over all ether forms of manafacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profeesion gene 
as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine in use. It is ex- 
ney — in eg | and, therefore, not liable to get out of order, as is the case 
‘with all other instruments. It admits of the most *.control, and can be GRADUATED to 
— to q most cote ———- yl the strongest adult, at the plea- 

r. magnetic influence is imparted in a c uous manner ub 
unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use, and 


respect entirely harmless. 

OORMEADS MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with PosITIVE AND PERMANENT suc 
in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the head, joints or limbs. 
kg Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys 
pitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, Lambe. 
| gery aattey § Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- 

, and wbs yo yea As 7 preventive for. A oplexy, the Machine ss confident! 
recommended, onfirmed cases crofula, Dropsy, Er: » Deaf 

ness Curvature of the Spine, and ail similar complaints, its effects ore fully Ceenoastal- 


nov 4—ly 





Eaca Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery andall necessary appliances putu 
tm neat black walautloxes. Accompanying each is anew Manuel contains full and ie 
> for end ap) es oe various diseases in which it is receutneied.— 

rson cece mac t 

tng ii perfectly simple and intell gible, . ms ully use this hine, aseverything regard 
sicians, urgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 

beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast b i j ; 
foal ha ile, slight avail, enefitin nt™erous diseases in which or 

Price es, complete, to size ana mower. They can be 


sonlliy cod eabiy svat ts uny' part of the Usued Saas tk 
y an sent to any part of the United States,  woyi 
y, pad Y, = anada, Britishi*rovinces and West 


and . 
The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufac 
retail by D.C. MOORHEAD. 12 and sold wholesale and 
N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied 
ally fulfilled, 


182 Broadway, New York. 
with the cash, will be promptly <= care 
jan 1 


Che Albion. 


yssoracrunews WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
YY OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens vonstantly on hand, together with Porcupine Helders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood, Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., fer sale to the 
Trade. 
Cavution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
couse of so many spurious imitations ef the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws jof the country 
extend to him. 
In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re- 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
wade marks of Mr. Gillott. 
The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted agains them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Rov & 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE 1NSURANCE CO. 
35 Cernhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. George Green, been 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
= & ey, . Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
n Cox 


Denzil L. Thomp Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M. D, 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

erg i oha Goddard, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 


“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 
The eecurity of a large realized and invested Capital. 
Very low rates of premium on young lives. 
Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or aeposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of S premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pxid, - 
Tae acceptance of Navei, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment of a commen- 
curate premium. 
Age admitted on the policy when issued (if desired) on proof of date of birth. 
Nocharge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M. D. 473 Broadway, 
¥. U. JOHNSTON, Bagq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel..... ececdeces ees svechiwowseetaee -Hon. Willis Hall 
Solicitor....... ePorsecserees .-- Albert Gallatin, Jun. 


Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street. 
Aug 2% Agent for the United States! 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Direc 
« tors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 
John 8. Palmer. 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Boorman, 
George Barclay, 


see eeeee eter eeenee 





T 


Samuel S. Howland, 
Samuel M. Fox, 
William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 


George R. Graham, William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, ke Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON. 


Geo. M. Thacher, n 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham, 
F Dexter, E.A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


m. evIcAL ExaMiners aT New Yor«.—Doctors J. K. Rodgers, A. E. Hosack, aad 8. S. 


eene. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T RicHarpson, General Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
FREDERICK R. STARR, Travelling Agent. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurnce—the 
Society’s prospec f rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


le 0} 
of can be obtained at 71 Wall street, x 
al as FTEAN DER STARR, General Agent. 


Benjamin Seaver, 





‘December 9 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPs. 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROY 


AL MAIL STEAM between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpocl, calling atHalifar wo aad 





?‘ i che a Ride Stone 
oe 0) PPP eer eee oe 

Acadia, W. ‘er 
- sie meals carry 0 clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard side—red og 


From 








Hibernia N. Shan B Wednesday 
. N. BOB. ccoscsseve * osion, Nov, 
America. oJ. Leitch...s.ses000ee “ New York, Wednesday, Now ta, 
Acadia 7 RRL . - “ Boston, Wednesday, Nov. 29th, 
Cambria Wm. Harrison....... . “ New York, Wednesday, Dec, 6th 
B w Beseeseseveee +» “ Boston, Wi . Dec. 13th. 
Canada --C. H. E, Juduins...... - “ New York, Wednesday. Dec. 20th, 
Niagara. +A. YTIC,......5.000. “ Boston, Wednesday, Dec. 27th, 
"eeage ios “* sree. G.LOttesecceceeese “ New York, Wednesday, Jau. idth 

Freight will be charged on specie beyond penses. 

An experienced — a on Soard. hg 7 efi ge bree ym 

All 3 and Newspapers must pass through the Post OrFics. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

ict 28 way 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 





HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PA T L 
Tier bing a Sat, a ig PANA (MLA, 108 tone, Cope Willen Mo Nt, 
EGON, 1050 tons, Ca) obert ‘earson, leave Panama ports t 
America, Mexico, and California, asfollows: — ore _o 
The first...........-OM Mh@.....+.seeeeeee+--5th January, 
The second.........+.."...05 ++++++15th February, 
FOP MIRE, cccccccscocesPecccccese seeeeeeese ct March, 


and thoveniier one of the above-named Steam-packets will leave Panama on the first of each 
An experienced surgeon will accompany each ship. 
and'iien ngers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding and everything needed, except wines 
uors. 
Passengers in the forward cabins are only furnished rations, 
the crew, 
Poccengexe can only take personal baggage free, to the extent of 1200 ths. weight, not ex- 
ceeding half a ton measurementforeach. Freight on excess and all other goods, $50 per ton 
and | per cent. on specie. Packages should not exceed 150 ibs. weight for mule carnage. . 


the same as are furnished to 


Passage from Panama to Realejo, 7% miles, in state rooms, $ 64 

Be do Acapuleo, 500 do, do do 1% 

° do ue } 200 do, de do 175 

Do do San Diego, 5000 «do, do do 225 

Do do San Franewco, 3500 0, do do 250 

Passage in the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 

Passage in the forward cabin from Panama to either of the above-named rte, $100 
No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, Kew York, 54 
South Street. nov 18—uf 





FOR HAVRE. 


HE STEAMSHIP “UNITED STATES,” for HAVRE—Tuesday, December 5th—In 
consequence of the new draw-back law on certain descri tions of exports from France, 
ceasing on the last day of the present year, the owners of the UNITED STATES have de. 
yen . despatch her for HAVRE direct, on Tuesday, Dec 4th, and from HAVRE Fre 
ay. ec. 
-assage to Havre $120. Noberth secured until paid for. 

For freight or passage apply to CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling slip 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Agents in London and Liverpool 
LANE, LAMSON & CO., Peris. - 
J. R. CROSKEY, Esq., Southampton, 

A. G. SMITH & CO.,, Havre. 


BRITISH ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
TO THE WEST INDIES. 
HESE vessels leave this regularly on the 12th of each month for BERMUDA, HAVANA 
Sea ink vo ee VERA CRUZ, nearly all the ports on the Spanish Main, and all the 
The Directors have recently reduced the rates of passa; 


dec 2~It 





: to Bermuda to $40—to St. Thomas 
to nd to all the Windward Islands and the Spanish Main in a like proportion. 

The freight on specie and goods is the same as has been heretofore charged. 
For further particulars, apply to MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 14 Stone street. 
nov 4—2 ms 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


T= Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist and 2éth of every 
mone; We ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 























ips. Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 

New World...... +» Knight.........July 6... Nov 6... Mar 6| Aug 21.,..Dec 21....Apr 21 
POE DUNNER skin  AMMnn ess o0nsero0n Blocngnasellocccsese SEY Sod EBcccnses Restarts 

Fidelia........000+++Y@@QtOM...eceseeeee 16..00000+16..000++-16| Sept 1....Jan 1....May 1 
Hottinguer..........Bursley...... veces Shoccease Bl. covecceRh| coerce SeocccccceBrcvccceceS 
ROSCIUS, ...20.+0000+ MOOTO.. 4000-00 0+ Wreeesees sepeeeesd) : Lhe seeeeeedl 
Isaae Wright..,.....-Marshall....... Aug 1....Dee 1....Apr 1 000d stBccccccccDD 
Ashburton. .....+00¢ HOWland.......ce0eeBrecceeee Gresecee seeRlrccccceedl 
Wat Point... ccccccAlOm. ccccsccovesccoldscoccccokleccccccell | occccMboccccccccMBcccscceeDe 
Yorkshire.....csecee Bailey..sesssceeeselGsereeees 16.....+. 16) Oct 1....Feb 1...Junei 
Liverpool........++. Blothen........+00+ Zbeveeeees Ze. cevceeBh] ceccs Crcccewces Sroccccece 

Siddons............. Cobb....... ccvccvccDbcecccveeDrecesseetdl cece Mbesccvcccellecoscoecll 
Columbia ........... Cropper......Sept. 1....Jan 1... . 16. +16. ceee00-16 
Patrick Henry.......Delam0.-.....0+e+0- Geeveseee Gree sot2heecevenedl 






Waterloo............ Allen... 


ar 1....Julyl 
esses 4 











UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000. 
HIS Company, established by Act of Parliament, in 1854, affords the most perfect securi- 


T 


ty in a large paid up Coots and in the great success which has attended it since its 
enorme annual ome being upwards of £95,000, or in American currency 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insu’ to all 
of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the 











table:— 6 a 

Bon 4 years—add ) 

2 years—added L 
For the whole Life. 

For seven years, 
Age. For one year. | at an annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profits, 

3 1 02 1 & 1 82 200 
a 104 lil 1 87 210 
Ps] 107 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 22 











The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the first 
five years, where the insiirance is for Life, und Policies 2,500. 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may be obqginat 2  speention to. 


jans uf Agent for New York and the United States. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2istT AuGuST, 1947. 
CAPITAL. £50,000, 


President, mn C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


+ we COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE Upon Lives, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Company are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
—_ payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 

iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local } = of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such urers to exercise control over the Company, andfacilitaiest of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt seulement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected witH or wtrHour participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be psid in half a or bees) instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sYs- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 











premiums, sec upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Age. With Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
Profits Profits, | wccccccccvce Profits. Profits. coppecscoece 
a 1181 16 5 ecvesecoece 40 3 62 214 8 2 
2 1174 1.8 38 | ccoccccacces 45 3171 $40 $3 74 
2 229 1147 1176 BO 4131 s17 ll 414 
SO 293 2 02 22 6 55 5178 419 lL 5 34 
35 1167 264 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 
The above rates, For Life Without icipation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
of any other o resen to assure in 


found to be LOWER than the similar tables 
Canada, while the assured with participation 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agen 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 
Brantford....cescecesssccceceeeee William Muirhead........cccccccsevcessccccsveseeeseeses 
CODOUTZ...ccccceceereccceeseeces JAMES CAMECION....ccceccceereecrereees 
Colborne... cecceccceresecee reese ROVEFt M. Boucher........cecerscecereccecececcescecscees 
DUNGAB..cccercceceressceccces svecsercesecscoesesccecccese Dr. James Hamilton.....s.es00s 
LOGON... ceesseeeeessseesseeees George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson.... 


ce at prey. 
share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
and any further information, can be 
ts. 























Moni eocceece «veeeeeeeeeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8S. C. Sewell........-seesees 
Paris.....e-++ coccce David Buchan....cc.sccce veccccscvcccseccsses ee 
Port S oe ceesseceee Malcolm Cameron,...secccceceescecees oo 
Quebec...... cooeseces Welchand Davies......+-seceseccseseces ee 
St. Catherines a SP ee err ee 
Toronto..... -»» Edmund Bradburse.... Dr. George Herrick.........+++ 
Woodstock... .++++e+-seeeceeesee+ William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 
By order cf the Board, 
THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 Hamilton. 
TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
T= STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
weaher permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Hope, 


and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o’clock, and 
will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday .Wedneeday, and Friday morn- 


™% at 8 o'clock precisely, 
, June 12, 1848. July 8—5 mos 








Richard Alsop Sith eeese ees Meese, ies Msbeb Gs ddsEBs oc0ce. 
am secceveces PORDOY..ccceeesselGreceseselGsevees Dec 1....Apr 1....Au 
Cc i iexatlasediiterod-erontiscemadiie nnd eee oo toatl ‘eee 
Garrick....+eseeeeee+ HUmt..ccccreeeseee weeegece B.cseseveQd] cece Lbeccccccccdlecccoecell 
Oxford...... ecccccced Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1] 1... 16....00+0.16.--06 16 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commended by men of character and ex- 


perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of die best kind. Pune 


tuality in the days of 7 will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of peasage to Liverpool........++esee++--B100 
Aguits for toe shits Oxierd; Menteanann, ton Wright, Golsrubis, Voreehire, Fidel 
mts for the ships Ox , Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Conimbia, Yorkshire. e Cam- 
Cridge and New York "GOODHUE & CO, o- CH. MA HALL, N.Y. 


C. H. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
Agents for ships Patrick H Ashb: oa, ties of Olne ac Ne Won 
ts for al enry, urten, Hen ay an ew Wor 
" re GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO... Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Li sty Fe mp by Coahinn : 
r 3 0! ie ea iver in, r an onstitution. 
. WOOBHULL & MINTURN, N. ¥ 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 





4 bes line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 

ceed each ether in the order in which they are named <i from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of Gelling from New Days of Sailing from 

Yo London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 8| June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. B 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ mw, “4, “ July 13, Nev. 13, Mar. 13 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8 S . - - © 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey ie HL , “ 2] Ang. 13, Dee. 13, April 1s 
Hendrik Hudson,I. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2 “ 2, “ 3 
Marg. Bvans E. G. Tinker “ s > * Sept. 18, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 —. BB, ‘ 23 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan “4, %“ M “ 24] Oct 18, Feb. 13, June ls 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navige- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these paexews will be responsible for let 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of leding are signed therefor 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., Lendon. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The followimg ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York os 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 





S Havre 

16th February, 
16th Ju 

16th Oe % 


New York. 
ST. DENIS, ist Jamuary........++++ 
Howe, master. lat May.......esceesees 


lat September........-- 










ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February.......++++ Sieh Sy 
Everleigh, master. ; ; : =. gateene se poo isth Nowe ' 
y mgt ae :~ pouse ; “ at 
ter. st July.....-- ugust 
onn mas ; lst November bos May ‘ 
ONEIDA, Ist April...-- » ay, 
Fuack, master. ist August... ; 16th September, 
Ist December.-.-.,-+-. (16th January. m 
Bh —- are all 3 a class, py by men of experience in the trace. 7)® 
price of passage is $100 out wines or liquors. . 
Good i ri ded free frem any e ses but those actually 
8 sent to the subscribers will betorwar BOYD TOKEN, seni 
mar 13 88 Wall Street 








TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


1s aration atrongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
Tse virtues pry <n its grea! success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 
e climate of our country is so gubject. Prescribed in suc 
lly to afford relief, and has et mngh serene sate ¢ 

enerally sanction its use among their patients. In a torpi 

Poy i ae casero in for a few days, has bees found to aid in restoring the func- 
dons of that important or In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great satisfaction, a8 
saving in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in numerous pam 
micceeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, Indigestio 4 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved in every instance a mediciu 


of great utility. } 
jared holesale and retuil, b; ; JAMES TARRANT, Druggist, 
— tee am No. M8 Greenwich street, corner of Warren. 
116 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Perk Row. 561 Broadway. 183 Broadway- 
woo Wiliam street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st., Baltimore. Fred. ore 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. ace a 
& Co., 40 Ganal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout hy 
States. 


Diseases, to which the variabl 
cases it has been found universa’ 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 














